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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


AMONG REPUBLICAN bosses and es- 
pecially in the East there seems to be a 
persistent effort to stifle the sentiment in 
favor of the nomination of Herbert Hoover 
for the Presidency and to inflate the senti- 
ment for Charles E. Hughes on the specious 
ground that Hughes is the only man who 
can carry New York State against Gover- 
nor Smith. 

The campaign against Mr. Hoover is 
carried on in subtle whispers. It is whis- 
pered that he has no political sense and if 
the occupant of the White House is to 
“play ball” with the Republican machine, 
as Harding did, he must, of course, have 
political sense, as Harding had. It is whis- 
pered that he has no personality and, of 
course, a vivid personality is one of the 
supreme qualifications. Coolidge has 
proved that to the Republicans. These 
and many other fictitious disqualifications 
have been quietly put forward, and Hoo- 
ver’s qualities and record are treated with 
silence. “He is all right, but . 

To the American people, however, there 
is no “but.’”’ The nation has a profound 
regard for Mr. Hoover that the disregard 
of Republican bossism cannot shake. It is 
not necessary to have a bird of paradise 
in the White House or a President who 
thinks that the first duty of his office is 
to be “nice to the boys.”’ But it is neces- 





sary to have a man of brains, courage, and 
at least a minor degree of independence. 

The question is larger than the probable 
candidacy of Mr. Hoover. The real ques- 
tion is whether a candidacy promoted by 
Republican bossism or a candidacy built 
up by vast and loose expenditures is 
to triumph over a candidacy that has 
widespread popular support. The boss- 
promoted candidacy does not produce 
great Presidents and will not produce 
great Presidents. The bosses who whisper 
of unavailability and conduct their quiet 
campaigns never could have brought forth 
Roosevelt, Wilson, or even Coolidge, and 
they will not stand for Hoover unless the 
nation forces them to accede. 

Therefore, if the nation wants Hoover it 
will have to speak out in a loud voice be- 
fore an imposing boom is built up for some 
other candidate more acceptable to the 
Republican machines. 


The Tall Sequoia 


THE HIGH PLACE held by Mr. Hoover 
in the estimation of the nation has been 
won not by deliberate seeking of public 
favor but by diligent and effective work 
in the public service. The growth of his 
popularity has been slow but steady during 
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the years that he has been Secretary of 
Commerce, and he has lately added im- 
mensely to his availability for the Presi- 
dency by his work in the Mississippi flood 
relief. His constructive thinking upon 
the nation’s business problems and upon 
economic ques- 
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Mr. Hoover knows our international 
problems equally well. He was a member 
of the Debt Commission, and as an en- 
gineer and relief expert he has studied the 
world from South America to Russia. 

When President Coolidge chose to be 

ambiguous, 





tions in this 
new post-war 
world has 
marked him 
as an outstand- 
ing intellect. 
He has occu- 
pied his mind 
constructively 
with the very 
problems that 
will come _ be- 
fore the nation y/ = 

in the coming s\ Vy’ 
years. We are a Vili 
still in a period 3 
of building, re- 
building, and 
expansion, and 
most of our 
political prob- 
lems in the 
next decade 
will be based 
not solely upon 








the call for 
Hoover was 
widespread. In 
1920, the pop- 
ular demand 
for Hoover 
was of fairly 
large propor- 
tions in eight- 
een states 
where Presi- 
dential pri- 
maries were 
held. His pop- 
ular support 
was nearly as 
large as that 
of Lowden. In- 
deed, take IIli- 
nois from 
Lowden in the 
1920 figures 
and he was 
ahead of Low- 
den. The pri- 








economics but 
upon engineer- 
ing as well, 
and _ therefore 
demand the 
Hoover type of 
mind. The 
Mississippi flood problem, the St. Law- 
rence waterway proposals, Muscle Shoals, 
the development of electric power—all 
these questions are composites of engi- 
neering and economics. Furthermore, he 
knows the public utilities of the nation 
and it is likely that a demand will be made 
in the next Congress for their regulation. 
The agricultural industry as well offers a 
challenge to the Hoover type of mind, be- 
cause as an economic question one of its 
horns is that of wasteful distribution and 
haphazard development, as Professor Boyle 
points out in his article in this issue. 


NO ARMY OF INVASION EVER LEFT A MORE GHASTLY 
TRAIL IN ITS WAKE 

The pen of J. N. Darling, in the drawing here reproduced 

through the courtesy of The New York Herald Tribune, portrays 

more vividly than detailed description the vicissitudes con- 

fronting Mississippi flood refugees returning to their homes. 


© 19 7, New York Tribune, Inc. maries showed 
a greater de- 
mand for Hoo- 
ver than for 
Harding. In 
1920, Johnson 
led all in the 
primaries but he is out of the race now. 
Wood was second but he is gone, too. 
Therefore, to-day, in the forest of Repub- 
lican Presidential timber Hoover stands 
out as a tall Sequoia. 


The Hughes Myth 
Of Samsonian Strength 
MR. HUGHES has repeatedly and sin- 


cerely declared that he is not a candidate 
for the Republican nomination, and still 
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the Republican bosses, particularly in 
New York, argue upon their specious thesis 
that he is the Samson of the Republican 
party. There is no doubt of the high ability 
and integrity of Mr. Hughes, and he would 
make a good President, but the nation as 
a whole does not want him. 

The cry that Hughes is the only man 
who can carry New York over Al Smith is 
based upon two strong assumptions— 
first, that Smith is sure to be nominated by 
the Democrats, and second, that the Re- 
publican candidate must carry New York. 
With the two-thirds rule in effect and 
with the Ku Klux Klan organizing op- 
position to Smith, it is by no means certain 
that he will be nominated. The second as- 
sumption, that the Republicans must 
carry New York, also is erroneous. Wilson 
won over Hughes in 1916 without the 
New York electoral vote, and the state 
has not handed its electoral vote to a 
Democratic Presidential candidate since 
1892, except in the abnormal election 
of 1912. Harding carried the state by 
1,139,929, and Coolidge by 869,262, and 
either could have lost New York and 
still have won the election by an over- 
whelming majority in the electoral college. 

Despite his qualifications, Mr. Hughes 
has elements of weakness not to be consid- 
ered lightly. He was defeated once for the 
Presidency, and it is unlikely that any can- 
didate can to-day obtain a majority in 
the electoral college after once failing to do 
so. Moreover, Mr. Hughes was the only 
Republican candidate defeated in a normal 
election in our history since 1892. His vote 
over Wilson in New York in 1916 holds 
forth no assurance that he would sweep 
Al Smith from the polls. His plurality over 
Wilson in 1916 was 110,000, but both Cool- 
idge and Harding carried the state by 
pluralities eight and ten times larger. The 
table shows the strength of Hughes in 
1916 as compared with other Republican 
Presidential candidates of recent years: 


YEAR CANDIDATE PLURALITY Victors’ percentage 

of total Dem. & 
Rep. votes 

1896 McKinley 567,692 .52 

1900 McKinley 861,459 -§3 

1904 Roosevelt 2,544,343 -60 

1908 aft 1,269,900 -54 

1916 Hughes (Wilson) 591,385 .48 Hughes 

1920 = Harding 7,004,847 .63 


1924 Coolidge . 7,339,019 65 
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It must be remembered that if Hughes 
runs for the Presidency in 1928 he may be 
pitted against a man who was elected 
Governor of New York in 1924 in the face 
of a Republican Presidential plurality of 
869,262, and who barely lost the Governor- 
ship in the Republican landslide of 1920. 

If the Republicans pin their hopes on 
Mr. Hughes because some of their New 
York leaders think he can carry their state 
they may lose not only New York but the 
nation as well, for there is little senti- 
ment over the country for the nomination 
of Mr. Hughes. If they have a candidate 
strong in the Middle West they can win 
without New York—but that candidate 
is not Mr. Hughes. 


Who’s Corrupt Now? 


TWO PURELY LOCAL political events 
in New York have, temporarily at least, 
added to the strength of Alfred E. Smith 
and the Democratic party, and one or even 
both of them will have a growing effect 
upon the Presidential contest in that state. 

The first and minor event was an attack 
upon Governor Smith by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt in his keynote speech 
at the Republican state convention. He 
asserted that ‘‘a leopard cannot change its 
spots and there is no such thing as a ‘new 
Tammany Hall,’”’ and that “the red light 
district has crawled to the very steps of 
the State Capitol.’”’ It was an attack upon 
Smith by inference and implication rather 
than direct charge. 

An immediate effect was an enhance- 
ment of the popularity of Governor Smith 
and a coalescence of sentiment for him. 
Almost without regard to party lines the 
state’s press defended the Governor, and 
the Republican organization quickly side- 
tracked the impetuous young politician 
who has endeavored for several years tc 
follow the trail of his father from office to 
office. The incident, far from hurting Smith, 
proved his growing strength and has made 
it less certain that Hughes or any other Re- 
publican can carry the state if Smith is the 
Democratic nominee. 

The other political event is as yet un- 
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completed, but it has already weakened 
the prestige of the New York State Re- 
publican organization. Shortly after Roose- 
velt made his charges of corruption, 
charges of maladministration of a state 
census fund of $1,200,000 were made 
against Mrs. Knapp, a former Republican 
Secretary of State. Governor Smith ap- 
pointed a Republican as commissioner to 
investigate the charges and his first hear- 
ings revealed that it would be extremely 
charitable to charge the woman Secretary 
of State merely with laxity or carelessness 
in administration. The Republican state 
organization is involved because it recom- 
mended appointments and Lafayette Glea- 
son, Secretary of the Republican State 
Committee, was director of the census. 

These events have increased the chances 
that Al Smith as a Democratic Presidential 
nominee might carry his own state. A 
Republican Presidential nominee from 
New York will be tarred with the brush of 
the Republican state organization, and 
with irregularities on his own party door- 
step he would not be able to summon the 
ghosts of Tammany’s peculations. 

Therefore, it becomes more clearly 
evident that the hope of the Republicans 
to carry New York is to nominate a man 
from another state, for the New York 
Republican organization is already de- 
feated, broken, and discredited. 


A Headstone on the 
Road to Peace 


ON THE FACADE of the new library at 
the University of Louvain, built largely 
with American contributions, is to appear 
this inscription: “ Furore Teutonico diruta, 
dono Americano restituta’””—‘‘ Destroyed by 
Teutonic fury, restored by American 
generosity.” 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, who led the drive 
for funds, has protested, as well he might, 
for he is President of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and he 
has led the movement for a Franco- 
American treaty to outlaw war between 
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Cardinal 


Mercie: 
wanted those words. He had dwelt in the 


those two nations. 


agony of the war, he had seen Belgium dev 
astated and Louvain burned, and perhaps 
he may be forgiven for his bitter feeling. 
Yet Germany has shown herself repentant, 
the Locarno treaties have been signed, and 
Europe may forget her old hatreds and 
animosities, if she chooses, and strive for 
a better order. The preservation of old 
hatreds, and the carving of. new ones in 
stone, cannot punish those who were actu- 
ally responsible for the war but they can 
prepare the minds of populations for other 
wars, other outrages, other Louvains. 


Public Utilities 
As Political Footballs 


PUBLIC UTILITIES are likely to suc- 
ceed the railroads as footballs of Federal 
politics. The steam carriers, which have 
undergone regulation, are chaste and 
humble, but the newer electric light and 
power combinations have attracted po- 
litical opposition by their venturesome- 
ness and daring. Critics of big business 
are expected in the new session of Congress 
to focus their attention on the public 
utilities. Senator Walsh of Montana will 
no doubt reintroduce the resolution, which 
died in the last session, calling for a 
thoroughgoing investigation. Senator Nor- 
ris of Nebraska is equally insistent that 
the post-war growth of the power interests 
be thoroughly investigated. Without ques- 
tion, the so-called progressive wing in 
Congress is eager for a thorough airing of 
the development of the holding company 
idea in the public utility field. 

The Federal Trade Commission last 
February in its report to Congress on the 
electric light and pewer industry ob- 
served: 


The remarkable activity during the past 
few years in the organization of electric power 
operating companies into various power 
groups appears to have been induced by the 
opportunity to exploit their earnings, as well 
as for the purpose of increasing their efficiency. 
Encouragement is afforded to pyramiding ac- 
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tivities through the possible gains of such 
speculative investment in a rapidly developing 
industry, even though the rates are fixed by 
public authority. Any reduction of rates or 
increase in operating costs would be much 
more marked in effect on the earnings of these 
pyramided companies than on the operating 
companies... 

. .. One of the problems of public interest 
concerning some of the large electric power 
groups is the extreme degree to which “ pyra- 
miding’’ has been carried on in superimposing 
a series of holding companies over the under- 
lying operating companies so that in one 
instance less than a million dollar investment 
in the majority of the voting stock of the 
apex holding company gave in 1925 full control 
of the entire organization of the group, having 
scores of underlying companies and several 
hundred million dollars of investment. Such 
pyramiding not orly affects the financial 
stability of the electric power industry but 
also has a potential relation to the more 
general question of control in the electric power 
industry. As the extensive grouping of electric 
power companies often brings their business 
into the field of interstate commerce, it 
presents a problem that calls for legislative 
consideration by Congress. 


In Congress, criticism is likely to center 
around the holding company, but the alle- 
gation that rates are too high will also no 
doubt be made. The political attack fol- 
lows the exposé of financial obscurities 
by Professor William Z. Ripley, of Har- 
vard, in his book, ‘‘ Main Street and Wall 
Street.” To the impartial observer, it 
appears that there have been serious 
abuses in the grouping of operating com- 
panies, but that these excrescences are the 
mere by-products of a significant con- 
structive economic development. 

Irrespective of mistakes of judgment or 
speculative excesses on the part of pyra- 
miders and rash operators, the power and 
light industry since the war has come of 
age, and, in maturing, it helped to lay the 
basis for great national prosperity. The 
best public utility obligations are getting 
increasingly favorable attention from dis- 
criminating institutional buyers, such as 
the life insurance companies and the sav- 
ings banks. If the utilities are temporarily 
drawn into the political limelight, specula- 
tive enthusiasm may be dimmed for a 
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time. Even the cost of raising new capital 
may rise,. but the essential soundness of 
securities of the well-conceived and effi- 
ciently operated companies cannot be chal- 
lenged. In the search for rotten apples, of 
which there are not a few, it should not be 
overlooked that the orchard produce con- 
sists mainly of excellent fruit. 


The Business Cycle— 
Myth or Reality? 


HAS THE NOTION of the business cycle 
been knocked into a cocked hat? Many 
business leaders are of the opinion that it 
has. Some believe that scientific manage- 
ment has ironed out the old-time violent 
fluctuations. There is evidence of a height- 
ened stability in American trade. Clarence 
Woolley, president of the American Radia- 
tor Company, has remarked that, in‘his 
opinion, the business cycle in the United 
States had been adjourned. 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, the economist, 
is father of the phrase, and in view of the 
growing challenge to the concept the 
publication of his new work on “ Business 
Cycles” under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research is an event 
of first importance. 

Opposition to the business cycle view 
has been forcefully articulated by Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher, Yale economist, who 
said: 


If by the business cycle is meant merely the 
statistical fact that business does fluctuate 
above and below its average trend, there is no 
denying the evidence of a cycle—and not only 
in business but in any statistical series what- 
soever! If we draw any smooth curve to 
represent the general trend of population, the 
actual population figures must necessarily 
rise sometimes above and sometimes below 
this mean trend line. . . . In the same way, 
weather conditions necessarily fluctuate about 
their own means; as does luck at Monte Carlo. 
Must we then speak of ‘‘ the population cycle,” 
the “weather cycle,” and “‘the Monte Carlo 
cycle’’? 

I see no more reason to believe in ‘“‘the 
business cycle.” It is simply the fluctuation 
about its own mean. And yet the cycle idea is 
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sometimes to have more content than mere 
variability. It implies a regular succession of 
similar fluctuations, constituting some sort of 
recurrence, so that, as in the case of the phases 
of the moon, the tides of the sea, wave motion, 
or pendulum swing, we can forecast the future 
on the basis of a pattern worked out from past 
experience, and which we have reason to think 
will be copied in the future. We certainly 
cannot do that in predicting the weather, or 
Monte Carlo luck. Can we do so as to bus- 
iness? Not so long as business is dominated 
by chinges in the price level. 


Professor Mitchell, representing Col- 
umbia University in this academic contest, 
fights back vigorously, despite the use of 
polite terms. He thus defends the cycle idea: 


The fluctuations in some cases still seem as 
irregular as the fluctuations of the weather, or 
of “Monte Carlo luck.” But there are many 
[statistical] series of which this cannot be said. 
When charted, the fluctuations of pig iron 
production, unemployment percentages, bank 
clearings, and building permits, to cite but a 
few examples, prove to be decidedly less irreg- 
ular than the fluctuations of a weather chart, a 
chart of net gold shipments, or of potato crops. 
In no case are the fluctuations highly regular; 
but in many cases they are far from hap- 
hazard, despite the inability of statistics to 
free what they call “cyclical’’ changes from 
what they call “irregular”? perturbations. 
Further, the cyclical-irregular fluctuations of 
the series which individually show semblance 
of regularity are found to have tolerably 
regular relations with one another in respect 
to time, duration, and amplitude of movement 
—relations many of which have been sug- 
gested by economic theory. Finally, in timing 
and direction these inter-correlated fluctua- 
tions agree closely with the evidence given by 
business annals concerning a long continued 
and widespread recurrence of prosperity, re- 
cession, depression, and revival. 


Professor Mitchell, the high priest of the 
business cycle cult, asserts many misuse 
the term. ‘Business cycles,” says this 
authority, “are a species of fluctuations 
in the activities of organized communities. 
The adjective ‘business’ restricts the con- 
cept to fluctuations in activities which are 
systematically conducted on a commercial] 
basis. The noun ‘cycles’ bars out fluctua- 
tions which do not recur with a measure of 
regularity.” 
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Dr. Mitchell concedes that students of 
the business cycle are not in position at 
present to make practical business fore- 
casts on the basis of a fixed time table. To 
the Jay observer it appears that though 
there may well be something in the 
business cycle theory, not enough is known 
about the phenomena of business fluctua- 
tions as yet to help the commercial 
practitioner make decisions on current 
practical matters. Statistical research 
along these lines, however, holds out much 
promise for the future. Meantime, intui- 
tion, instinct, and rule of thumb methods 
will help keep business processes going. 


Soviet Worries 


IF THE THING had not actually been 
done on so grand a scale we should assign 
to Gilbert and Sullivan the idea that the 
ruling caste in any country would de- 
liberately form itself into two organiza- 
tions, one of which would spend its time 
undoing what the other accomplished. 
Yet this is substantially what has hap- 
pened in Russia. The Communist party, 
nourished on the idea of world revolution, 
seized the machinery of government in 
Russia ten years ago. The leaders of the 
party took over the government and also 
organized themselves into the Third Inter- 
national, to bring about revolution in the 
remaining countries of the globe. 

They had not got far with the business 
of government before they began to realize 
that to get along with the other members 
of the family of nations they must act with 
a measure of fair dealing and honesty and 
observe the international amenities, at 
least to the extent of not carrying on war 
while trying to secure the advantages of 
peace. As rulers, therefore, the Commun- 
ists have been constantly driven to make 
concessions to the property system and tne 
governments of the nations founded upon 
it. Having made these concessions, they 
have seemed to find consolation in calling 
themselves together as the Third Inter- 
national and devising new schemes with 
which to bedevil the capitalist countries 
and restore their own self-respect. 
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Whatever measure of consistency Com- 
munist logic may have been able to read 
into such proceedings, they have proved 
wholly unacceptable to other countries. 
The United States, with what we may 
consider clarity of vision if we like, refused 
to have anything to do with a government 
organized along such lines. Great Britain 
tried to establish relations upon a reason- 
able basis, only to find that it was im- 
possible without laying herself open to 
Communist attack. France, while refrain- 
ing from an actual severance of relations, 
has insisted upon the recall of M. Rakov- 
sky, who as a representative of the Russian 
Government was Ambassador to France, 
presumably for the purpose of fostering 
good relations, and who, as one of the 
Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, signed a manifesto urging the 
soldiers and sailors of the capitalist coun- 
tries to mutiny and revolt against their 
government. Even China has found this 
double-dealing aspect of the Communist 
leaders hard to stomach. 

It was inevitable, as 
the course of events dem- 
onstrated the inconsist- 
ency of the two Com- 
munist attitudes and the 
results made clear its 
absurdities, that some 
members of the group { 
should come to favor the #43 
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adoption of the usual methods in inter- 
national relations and that others should 
insist upon working directly for world 
revolution. It is along some such lines, 
modified by political considerations and 
personal preferences, that the Communist 
party has divided. No longer does its 
traditional iron discipline serve to hold 
the party united to carry out unquestion- 
ingly the decrees of its leaders. For the 
division has now reached the leaders 
themselves, and there is within the party 
a distinct “Opposition.” This ‘‘Opposi- 
tion” group is not only definite as to its 
ideas, but it is not unevenly matched with 
the controlling group in the strength of its 
personnel. 

The world will watch with interest the 
developments in the struggle for control of 
the party, and through the party for the 
control of Soviet Russia. The matter will 
hardly be definitely settled at any one 
meeting. It will not be easy for the 
“Opposition” to oust the “Government,” 
nor will it be any easier 
for the “Government” 
to suppress the “‘ Opposi- 
tion.” The ultimate de- 
cision, we may feel fairly 
certain, will be in favor 
of peace and progress 
rather than in favor of 
world revolution. The 
Russian people have paid 


©Keystone 


SOVIET RUSSIA SPONSORS ANTI-RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


The Russian Government encourages demonstrations ridiculing religion. Above is a Moscow mob parad- 
ing with the effigy of an archbishop on trial for his life. The Bolshevik Government abolished religious 


holidays, and even Santa Claus is banished. 
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heavily for the isolation that that entails. 
They will pay more heavily in the future if 
that isolation continues. But the revolu- 
tionary idea is firmly implanted and the 
people are allowed access to no other idea 
that might compete with it. Whether it 
can be outgrown in five years, or whether 
it will take fifty, only the sequel can show. 


Leaderless China 


THE EVENTS of the last few months in 
China have served to quiet the extrava- 
gance of those who hailed the Cantonese 
leaders as the prophets of a regenerated 
nation. One after another, these leaders 
have taken the road to oblivion, in most 
cases consoled by the substantial fortunes 
that their recent activities have brought 
them. As their advocates have become 
more taciturn, their severest critics have 
comfortably settled back to repeat with a 
knowing smile that most aggravating of 
all comments, ‘“‘T told you so.” 

If the American supporters of the 
Chinese Nationalists had been less exub- 
erant during the days of Nationalist 
success, they would not have been forced 
to the guarded silence of to-day. And those 
who now enjoy the unkindly pleasure of 
chorusing, “I told you so,” would be well 
advised not to become too enthusiastic in 
their own conceit. 

Professor Stanley K. Hornbeck, one of 
the closest students of Chinese affairs in 
this country, and one of those who has 
kept his feet on the ground during the 
recurrent crises of the last two years, has 
made an analysis of Chinese nationalism 
that is of the greatest help in reaching a 
clear understanding of the situation. He 
has pointed out the distinction between 
the Nationalist movement, the Nationalist 
party, and the Nationalist Government. 

The Nationalist movement includes all 
the forces in the national life that de- 
manded the restoration of China to a 
position of full equality among the nations 
of the world. It includes men of the highest 
education and the widest ability: scholars, 
bankers, merchants, and others who have 
had no sympathy whatever with the 
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anti-foreign activities of the past two 
years. It is sufficiently widespread to have 
virtually compelled the adherence, nom 
inal at least, of such confirmed militarists 
as Chang Tso-lin and Sun Chuan-fang. 

The Nationalist party is an organization 
of the more active workers for Chinese 
independence along political and military 
lines. It includes most of the inexperienced 
and enthusiastic student patriots and a 
few more substantial elements. But, being 
a political organization, it has fallen under 
the sway of the more radical politicians, 
whose sincerity and honesty is often in 
inverse proportion to their cleverness. 

The Nationalist Government, after a 
division into two groups, one located at 
Hankow and one at Nanking, has practi- 
cally disappeared from the scene. It was the 
creature of those politicians of the Nation- 
alist party who designed it primarily to 
serve their own ends, with such incidental 
benefit to Chinese nationalism as _ there 
might be. 

The failure to observe the distinction 
between these three entities was respon- 
sible in large measure for the great diver- 
gence of public opinion in this country 
with regard to the Nationalist cause. 
Missionaries who saw in the Chinese 
Nationalist movement a force for good in 
the country to which they had devoted 
their lives enthusiastically supported the 
Nationalist Government, and demanded 
action in its favor by the Washington 
authorities. The Shanghai business man, 
on the other hand, who saw his property 
and livelihood threatened by the politi- 
cians of the Nationalist Government, in- 
dulged in sweeping condemnations of the 
Nationalist movement and urged armed 
intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment against it. The complete impotence 
of the Nationalist Government to-day 
confirms the “Shanghai business man”’ in 
his opinion. 

Yet anything in the way of exultation 
over the downfall of Chinese nationalism 
is undoubtedly premature. Returning to 
Dr. Hornbeck’s distinction among the 
three entities in Chinese nationalism, we 
find the Nationalist Government disor- 
ganized, split by internal dissensions, 
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financially bankrupt, and impotent to con- 
trol its armies. As it existed at Hankow, 
or even at Nanking, it has virtually passed 
out of the picture. 

The Nationalist party has suffered great 
loss of prestige. Its leaders are discredited 
because of their failure and because of the 
manner in which some of them have 
emerged with great wealth and others have 
openly owned their loyalty to Moscow. 
As a result, the party is disorganized and 
for the moment ineffective. 

The Nationalist movement has suffered 
little from the disruption of the Nationalist 
party or the disintegration of the National- 
ist Government. Nationalism in China 
will continue to grow, now less, now more 
rapidly. It is no less strong to-day than 
it was when Chiang Kai-shek led the 
Cantonese armies to the capture of 
Hankow. It is no less determined that 
China shall have its freedom from the 
restrictions of the foreign treaties. The 
discrediting of the politicians of the 
Nationalist Government should make it 
easier for the foreign powers to arrive at a 
reasonable and proper procedure for the 
alteration of their treaty relations. 

And it must not be forgotten that 
the necessity for making such alterations 
is no whit less than it was a year ago. The 
desirability of making them is perhaps 
even greater, now that the more radical 
and more vocal of the Chinese politicians 
are in eclipse. Unfortunately, little has 
as yet happened to make it any easier 
for the powers to negotiate new treaties 
with any government that is representa- 
tive of China. 

The policy of the State Department has 
so far proved itself by far the most useful 
one from the point of view of either 
America or China. The Department has 
expressed every sympathy with the grow- 
ing national consciousness of China and 
has repeatedly stated its willingness to 
negouiate new treaties as soon as that 
national consciousness could be crystal- 
lized into a new and responsible national 
government. At the same time, it has re- 
fused to be stampeded into recognizing 
and supporting politicians who attempted 
to ride into power by seizing upon and 
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turning to their own ends a creditable 
national impulse. The wisdom of this 
policy has been amply demonstrated, and 
there is certainly nothing in the present 
situation that warrants a change. 


Teaching Democracy 


THE MAKING of amendments to the 
Haytian Constitution would not seem at 
first glance to be a matter of concern to the 
United States. Yet, so close is our relation 
to the present government of Hayti that 
we must accept a large measure of respon- 
sibility for what occurs in the island. We 
landed our marines there in 1915 and set 
up a military rule, which gave way to a 
native administration only after the Hay- 
tians had signed a treaty that gave us 
such extensive rights as “‘advisers” that 
American officials practically control the 
government. President Borno and a Coun- 
cil of State appointed by him constitute 
the legislative and the executive power. 
The National Assembly has not been con- 
voked during the new régime, for the 
obvious reason that the ballot is a farce in 
a country where 97 per cent. of the people 
are illiterate. To call the legislature to- 
gether would mean merely putting about 
one hundred of Hayti’s most diligent 
politicians in a position to obstruct every 
forward-looking measure until they were 
“properly cared for.” 

The existing Haytian authorities and the 
American officials have made excellent 
progress under the treaty arrangements. 
Even the most rabid of the politicians who 
are opposed to them find little to criticize 
in the work that is being done for the 
Haytian people. They must vent their 
wrath in editorial screeds, many of which 
have left truth far behind and passed the 
limits of extreme tolerance. President 
Borno has on several occasions placed the 
offending writers in jail and proceeded to 
other business while they languished in 
oblivion. His acts have perhaps been justi- 
fied from the.point of view of human 
impatience, but they have not been strictly 
constitutional. 

An attempt to avoid this criticism is 
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found in the proposed amendments re- 
cently adopted by the Council of State. 
Liberty of the press and trial by jury are 
still to be guaranteed, but under conditions 
and in the cases “which shall be deter- 
mined by law.” As the Council of State 
makes the laws and its members are ap- 
pointed and removed by the President of 
Hayti, this means in practice that liberty 
of the press and trial by jury are to be 
had at the dispensation of the President. 

Equally significant is an amendment 
dealing with the courts. The present judges 
are hold-overs from the pre-American 
régime. The treaty did not affect their 
status and they are irremovable by the 
President. They have aligned themselves 
with the “Opposition” and with startling 
uniformity render their decisions in favor 
of Haytian claimants and against foreign- 
ers, particularly if those foreigners are 
Americans connected with the Administra- 
tion. They have gone so far as to order the 
Financial Adviser, a treaty official, to 
make or not to make certain payments. 
These rulings the Financial Adviser has 
ignored. Obviously, if his control were 
subject to the rulings of the courts the 
treaty arrangements for the rehabilitation 
of Haytian finances would be nullified. 

Here is a situation requiring action, and 
the Council of State proposes to alter it by 
an amendment allowing the President to 
make any changes he may deem fit in the 
personnel of the courts for one year after 
the amendment is ratified. During that 
year he will be able to constitute a judi- 
ciary more to his liking and, be it said in 
fairness to President Borno, probably of 
better calibre than is the existing one. 

The proposed amendments are to be 
submitted to popular vote on January 
roth. And there’s the rub. If the Haytian 
populace cannot be trusted to elect its na- 
tional representatives, what warrant is 
there for supposing that it can pass intel- 
ligently on a_ half-dozen constitutional 
amendments? They will be passed, no 
doubt, but the American Government will 
be committed to another absurdity. The 
general justification for our occupation 
and the treaty arrangements that have 
accompanied it, is that we are to supervise 
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the administration until such time as the 
Haytians can govern themselves. This 
implies something of an obligation to in- 
struct them in the ways of democracy. 
The proposed amendments and the method 
to be followed in securing them may be 
desirable, but they have nothing whatever 
to do with democracy. 


Caribbean Problems 


THE HAYTIAN instance is only one of a 
multitude of problems that are flooding in 
on the government from the Caribbean 
region. Nicaragua’s upheaval is fresh in the 
public memory. Cuba is restive under the 
Platt Amendment. Porto Rico wants to 
elect its own governor. Panama flirts with 
the League of Nations. And when there is 
not active trouble in the other Caribbean 
nations there is very likely to be potential 
trouble. 

Some of these problems are, strictly 
speaking, colonial. They shade from that 
into problems of international relations. 
This lack of clear definition is partly re- 
sponsible for the failure on our part to 
establish any governmental agency to deal 
effectively with them. The Governor of 
Porto Rico reports to the War Depart- 
ment. So does the Receiver-General of 
Customs for the Dominican Republic. 
The High Commissioner of Hayti is a 
Brigadier-General of Marines, under or- 
ders from the State Department. The 
Ambassador to Cuba and the Ministers to 
the other republics are of course officials 
of the State Department. But all alike 
may be forced by circumstances to call 
upon the Navy Department for ships or 
marines. 

If, as is often said, war is the failure of 
diplomacy, our diplomacy has failed in the 
Caribbean every time we have had to land 
marines in any of its republics. This is the 
price we have paid and the price we shall 
continue to pay until we recognize that in 
this region are to be found our most diffi- 
cult diplomatic problems. There is more 
chance for constructive statesmanship in 
a week at any of these posts than there is 
in a year at London or Paris or most of the 
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other European capitals. Yet we have sent 
our best off to Europe to waste their sub- 
stance on the round of social inanities, 
while we have more often than not sent 
a man who wanted a job to deal with the 
intricate puzzles of the Caribbean region. 

One important factor in this situation 
has been the unsanitary living conditions 
of Central America and the islands. An 
able man with a family to bring up would 
not condemn his wife and his children to 
several years’ exposure to discomfort and 
disease in such a house as they might be 
able to rent in a Caribbean capital. Un- 
wholesome food, polluted water, and the 
lack of school facilities all conspired to keep 
the job for the man to whom $10,000 a 
year was a long step upward. 

The acquisition of suitable legations, 
with appropriate buildings and grounds, 
already begun under the Porter Act, will 
do much to alleviate these conditions. But 
at the same time an effort must be made to 
overcome the momentum of the idea that 
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these posts are sinecures. We should go 
further than that. The whole subject of our 
colonial and diplomatic relations in the 
Caribbean should be carefully studied and 
a plan devised for coérdinating our efforts 
there. They are of course two distinct prob- 
lems. Yet the colonial administration re- 
quires a degree of diplomacy and the dip- 
lomatic contacts a degree of administrative 
knowledge, which forcibly suggest the 
desirability of having the two groups in 
the closest codperation. It is highly prob- 
able that among the diplomats trained in 
the Central American school would be 
found the man best suited to be Governor 
of Porto Rico, for example. And it is pos- 
sible that out of the two services that 
might be established to deal with this par- 
ticular kind of problems we should be able, 
when the necessity arose, to select a gover- 
nor for the Philippines without spending 
two or three months trying to find a 
suitable candidate to fill that extremely 
important office. 


Immigration and Other Problems Before Congress 


THE QUESTION of immigration we have 
always with us. The Immigration Act of 
1924 fixed the annual quota of immigrants 
to be received from each foreign country at 
2 per cent. of the number of persons born 
in that country who were residents of 
Continental United States as shown by 
the 1890 census. These quotas were to re- 
main in effect until June 30, 1927. The law 
provided for an investigation of the na- 
tional origins of the population of the 
United States, and on the basis of the re- 
sults of this investigation the President 
was to proclaim new quotas to become 
effective July 1, 1927. 

As the work of investigation progressed 
it became evident that the “national ori- 
gins” basis would change the size of the 
quotas in some unexpected directions. 
Italy, Russia, North Ireland, and Great 
Britain would obtain a considerable in- 
crease, while immigration from Germany, 
the Irish Free State, Norway, and Sweden 
would be substantially reduced. Upon 


learning this, Congress hastened to post- 
pone for one year the operation of the 
“national origins” plan. ‘This would neces- 
sitate a Presidential proclamation on 
April 1, 1928, to put the new system into 
effect on July 1st. Under such circum- 
stances we should have to reckon with a 
large measure of heated political contro- 
versy in the solution of a problem that is 
far better treated in a cooler atmosphere. 
In view of the desire of the politicians 
generally to avoid issues, it is more than 
likely that Congress will find reason to 
postpone the matter again, at least until 
after next November. 

In any event, the constant hammering 
at the immigration law will probably con- 
tinue. Japan has become more or less rec- 
onciled to the inevitable, and we have the 
interesting spectacle of an_ influential 
Tokyo newspaper directing its editorial 
batteries not at the Americans for passing 
the law but at the Japanese for losing in- 
terest in the matter. Nevertheless, if the 
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discussion were reopened in this country 
it would surely be reopened in Japan. 

The serious attack upon the law, how- 
ever, comes not from the Japanese or their 
sympathizers in the United States, but 
from various sections of this country 
where there is a large proportion of recent 
arrivals from Europe in the voting popu- 
lation. In these groups there is a noticeable 
objection to what they deem to be dis- 
crimination against their former fellow- 
countrymen. Those who speak for them 
are constantly active in devising schemes 
to increase the size of the quotas of their 
native lands. A favored demand is for the 
admission, without reference to the quota, 
of the wives and families of immigrants al- 
ready in this country. The trials, tribu- 
lations, temptations, and general loneliness 
of the poor immigrant are described in 
harrowing terms, and the Goddess of 
Liberty is denounced as a cruel monster 
who separates husband from wife and 
father from children. The Goddess, how- 
ever, may well reply that she offers not 
the slightest obstruction to the husband 
and father rejoining his family if he so 
desires, but that she thinks it far better 
from the point of view of the United 
States for him to do it in the old home 
across the seas, rather than that she should 
open the gates to more immigrants than 
have been found desirable. 

Such attacks, on one specious ground or 
another, will continue as long as there is a 
possible chance of their success. It is 
therefore incumbent upon Congress to 
stand fast on the principle of the limitation 
of immigration and to refuse to permit 
the whittling down of the law on any pre- 
text. Entrance into this country is a privi- 
lege and not a right, and the fact that the 
privilege has been extended liberally in 
the past is no reason why it should not be 
restricted when the best interests of the 
American people demand such restriction. 

A matter that will require especially 
tactful handling in this connection is that 
of immigration from Canada and from 
Mexico and the other American republics. 
These are now admitted without quota 
limitation. The cheap labor vacuum 
created by the cutting down of European 
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immigration has proved very attractive to 
the Mexicans, and tens of thousands of 
them have come across the border into the 
southwestern states. It can hardly be 
claimed that the Mexican immigrants are 
on the whole more desirable than might be 
obtained from Europe, and the objects of 
immigration restriction can scarcely be 
attained if we merely substitute Mexican 
peons for European peasants. This breach 
in the immigration dykes obviously re- 
quires attention, and yet the delicacy of 
our relations with all of the Latin American 
countries and their extreme sensitiveness 
to any action on the part of the United 
States that they can construe as an affront 
require that a solution be found that will 
not unnecessarily offend Latin American 
sensitivity. 


Naval Expansion 


THE FAILURE of the United States and 
Great Britain to agree upon some scheme 
of naval limitation at Geneva will be met 
by a strong demand for an increase in our 
naval establishment. We shall probably 
have some perfervid oratory in support of 
the proposition that we should forthwith 
build incomparably the greatest navy in 
the world. More general support will be 
found for the proposal that we build a 
navy that shalJl be equal in every respect 
to the British Navy. 

The failure at Geneva has been as widely 
regretted in Great Britain as it has in this 
country, and the criticism of the govern- 
ment for its failure to arrive at some work- 
able understanding has been much more 
severe in England than it has here. Vis- 
count Cecil’s resignation seriously com- 
promised the position of the Baldwin 
ministry and did much to crystallize 
British sentiment against permitting any- 
thing in the nature of a naval race. There 
has been accumulating evidence, of which 
the assurance of Wickham Steed is a re- 
cent example, that the British people have 
no desire to enter into naval competition 
with the United States. 

It would be shutting our eyes to the 
lessons of history, however, to conclude 
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that there is no danger in the present situ- 
ation. We have but to go back to the half- 
dczen years before the war to see how a 
friendly feeling between Germany and 
England was turned to hate and war over 
the naval question. As late as 1909, we 
had statements by British ministers that 
war with Germany was out of the question, 
and that there was nothing to endanger the 
good relations between the two countries. 
These statements curiously parallel the 
recent pronouncements of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and other British leaders 
that war with the United States is “un- 
thinkable.” With a heritage of centuries of 
supremacy on the sea and the increasing 
conviction that the very life of England 
depends upon the maintenance of that 
supremacy, it is by no means inconceivable 
that what happened between 1908 and 
1914 between England and Germany 
might happen between 1927 and 1933 be- 
tween England and America. Many of the 
same forces are at work. The Admiralty, 
the ship build- 
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single to our naval relations with Britain. 
Certainly war would be the last thing 
to which we should want those rela- 
tions to lead. Our navy is not an end 
in itself, but a means to preserve our 
national well-being. It will hardly be 
contended that war with Great Britain, 
even though we might be assured of the 
ultimate victory, would work an improve- 
ment in our national welfare. The mere 
statement of such a proposition is sufficient 
to show its utter repugnance to all of the 
national desires of the United States. If the 
matter thus baldly stated were put to a 
referendum the number of votes for war 
would probably be far less than the num- 
ber of those who take seriously Mayor 
Thompson’s assaults upon King George. 
Yet it is quite possible for Congress to 
handle the naval question in a way that 
would have an equivalent effect. Any at- 
tempt upon our part to build “incom- 
parably the greatest navy in the world”’ 
would be considered by the English people, 
and_ probably 
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WILL THIS GRAVE BE REOPENED? 


The present Congress undoubtedly will see some discussion of 
the war debts, for France has not yet approved her refunding 
agreement. Sykes, cartoonist for The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and The New York Evening Post; views further discussions as 
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Fortunately, it would be just as difficult 
to find an argument that would convince 
the majority of Americans that we need 
any such navy. National pride and a cau- 
tious consideration of our possible needs 
justify us in demanding a navy equal to 
Britain’s. But even in this respect we can 
well afford to take the risks involved in a 
delay sufficient to test every remaining 
possibility of negotiation, and especially 
until a general election allows the English 
people an opportunity to express them- 
selves on this issue. We shal] then have 
much more concrete evidence of the atti- 
tude of England and can judge our needs 
accordingly. Meantime, it would be little 
short of criminal to take any action that 
would furnish an excuse for activity on the 
part of British war mongers. 

It by no means follows that the building 
program of the Navy should be interfered 
with, nor that we should formally accept a 
position secondary to Great Britain on the 
sea. The General Board of the Navy has 
worked out a program for our naval needs 
that may well be followed by Congress 
without endangering either our own se- 
curity or the possibility of future amicable 
agreement with Great Britain. Secretary 
Wilbur announced after a conference with 
President Coolidge: “We expect to go 
ahead with the building and replacement 
plan of shipbuilding for the Navy as 
developed by the General Board for our 
needs. There will be no changes in the plan 
due to the inability to reach an agreement 
at Geneva.” This could hardly be improved 
upon as a statement of the proper policy 
for us to pursue at the present time. Its 
essence is in the words, “no change.”’ Those 
words summarize the most obvious good 
statesmanship at the present juncture. 


The Merchant Marine 


CLOSELY ALLIED to the naval question 
is that of the merchant marine. The dis- 
pute that has raged for half a dozen years 
as to whether the government should per- 
manently operate all vessels that cannot be 
sold to advantage, or whether it should get 
out of the shipping business as rapidly as 
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possible, has not been settled. President 
Coolidge is anxious to eliminate the Ship- 
ping Board losses in the interests of his 
economy program. Senator Jones and other 
members of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee are equally anxious to see the adop- 
tion of a policy that will assure the United 
States an adequate merchant marine. To 
this end there was introduced at the last 
session of Congress the Jones bill, provid- 
ing for a semi-permanent operation by the 
government of all vessels that cannot be 
sold to advantage and for additional re- 
placements and improvements in the 
government fleet to enable the American 
lines regularly to compete with foreign 
ships in the world’s carrying trade. 

The present position of the United States 
may be judged from the fact that for every 
ship of 2,000 tons or more that we have 
built since 1921, Great Britain has built 

2, Germany 12, France 5, and Italy and 
Japan 4 each. Only 30 per cent. of Amer- 
ican foreign trade is now carried in Amer- 
ican ships—the balance is carried in for- 
eign bottoms. 

From the point of view of theoretical 
economics it may. be argued that, if 
foreigners can build and operate ships less 
expensively than we can, it is economical 
from the world point of view to let them 
do it and not to tax the American people 
to pay either ship subsidies or Shipping 
Board losses to keep on the seas a fleet 
that is in itself more expensive and that 
must necessarily increase the losses from 
excessive competition. This argument, to- 
gether with the reluctance of the Middle 
West to pay taxes apparently designed 
only to increase the business of the sea- 
board states, served up to the time of the 
war to keep American foreign trade largely 
in the hands of the sailors of other coun- 
tries, and even now enables them to retain 
by far the larger portion of it. 

Foreign trade since the Civil War, how- 
ever, has not played so large a part in the 
economic life of the country as to-day, and 
never has been so important as it is des- 
tined to be in the coming years. With the 
recovery of Europe and the increasing 
tendency to organize European industries 
into international cartels, the competition 
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in foreign markets will be measurably in- 
creased, and we shall only delude our- 
selves if we expect the governments of the 
world to keep their hands off and allow 
free play to economic forces. For at pres- 
ent it is evident enough that the govern- 
ments of Europe will take an increasing 
rather than a decreasing part in economic 
affairs. 

In a world so organized a nation’s ship- 
ping will become a vital part of its compet- 
itive machinery. Every effort will be made 
to draw from it the largest possible contri- 
bution to the national income. With Amer- 
ican ships able to carry only 30 per cent. 
of American trade, the other 70 per cent. 
will become fair game for the shipping in- 
terests of all the other countries. Discrim- 
ination in freight rates will be the least of 
the difficulties. Discriminations in service, 
privileges, methods of handling, and a 
thousand and one other ways of adding to 
the price of American goods will then have 
to be endured. 

And finally, there is the function of the 
merchant marine in time of war. We re- 
ceived a lesson during the World War. We 
spent approximately $3,000,000,000 up 
to the time of the Armistice in producing 
ships. A large part of this we had to pay 
because we had utterly neglected our 
merchant marine since the Civil War. 
But there is a tendency to charge the 
whole amount to the cost of the ships and 
to conclude that shipping is too precarious 
a game for us to indulge in. Such a con- 
struction reverses the real teaching of a 
very expensive lesson. The necessity for a 
large number of ships to support the Navy 
in case of war is fairly well understood. 
But the new importance of having ships 
under our own control to carry our foreign 
commerce, to insure its dependable trans- 
portation in times of peace, or to keep it 
alive at all in time of war is just beginning 
to be appreciated. 

It is penetrating even the Middle West, 
albeit slowly, that a “bridge of ships” to 
Europe to carry grain to the world markets 
might be quite as vital a factor in the 
amelioration of the farmer’s difficulties as 
was the “bridge of ships” to carry soldiers 
and supplies to Europe during the war. 
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In the increase of this appreciation and its 
comprehension in political circles lies the 
hope of a rational and effective solution 
of the merchant marine problem. 


The St. Lawrence 
Waterway 


A PROJECT of even greater importance 
to the Middle West, and one of which 
its appreciation is more immediate, is 
that of the St. Lawrence Waterway. From 
the beginnings of civilization on this con- 
tinent the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River have been an important high- 
way of commerce. There are three impor- 
tant barriers on this highway. That at 
Sault Sainte Marie, after five reconstruc- 
tions, is now passable by the largest of the 
lake steamers. The Canadian Government 
is constructing a full shipway around 
Niagara. The third obstacle is the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. Once this barrier is 
broken down the Great Lakes will for all 
practical commercial purposes become a 
part of the open sea. Vessels of 20,000 tons 
will be able to move freely from Chicago, 
Duluth, Detroit, and Toronto to the ports 
of Europe, South America, and Australia. 

The need for this has come as a result 
of the very increase in the scientific hand- 
ling of freight that has so greatly lessened 
transportation costs all over the world. 
Owing to railroads and steamships, the 
two hemispheres are now within as many 
days’ sail as they formerly were weeks’. 
Yet this progress has operated against the 
farmers of the Middle West. When ships 
were small and slow and freights were ex- 
pensive, the American grain fields could 
send their products to Europe and compete 
with the grain of Argentina and Australia. 
But Australia and Argentina, with their 
grain fields easily accessible from the sea, 
have received the full benefit of the great 
improvement in transportation, while the 
Middle West has increasingly felt the dis- 
advantage of being a thousand miles from 
the seaboard. Despite the best of railroad 
facilities, freight charges have added a 
heavy item of cost to the western farmer’s 
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transportation bill. All of this must be 
met from the sale of his products in the 
world market, at a price that he can do 
little to control. 

To add to the farmer’s difficulties, the 
price that he can obtain in the domestic 
market is basically determined by the 
world price. He must thus sell his whole 
crop in a free and open market. The neces- 
sity for selling in an open market, while 
he must buy in a protected market, has 
given rise to the demand for compensation 
to the farmers for what they lose under a 
protective tariff. This demand has taken 
shape in the proposal for legislation such 
as the McNary-Haugen bill. 

If, as the engineers estimate, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
would decrease the cost of transporting a 
bushel of grain to Europe by 8 or to cts., 
that means 8 or to cts. more profit to the 
farmer on every bushel of grain that he 
sends to Europe. Not only that, but it 
would be an additional profit of a similar 
amount on every bushel sold in the domes- 
tic market also. 

From the point of view of the Middle 
West it is quite easy to see the advantages 
of the St. Lawrence project. Opposition 
has come from those who think they see 
possible loss to themselves through any 
change in the present system. Some of 
these profess to fear a loss to the railroads 
between Buffalo and the Atlantic seaboard. 
As only about 5 per cent. of the traffic 
would move to Europe, however, and in the 
normal course of events the traffic would 
increase far more than enough to com- 
pensate for this during the period while the 
waterway was under construction, the 
loss would be only in possible future profits 
and even this should be more than com- 
pensated by the increase in traffic due to 
increased prosperity in the agricultural 
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sections. Others, and here New York’s 
voice is loudest, fear the loss to New York 
because of the diversion of the traffic to 
the waterway. Stevedores and bankers 
join in the demand that this profitable 
traffic be allowed tocontinue in their hands. 
From such fears springs the patriotic im- 
pulse to have an “ All-American” canal. 

The patriotic argument would carry 
more weight if we had not a long history of 
coéperation with Canada in similar mat- 
ters, and if Canada’s interests were not so 
closely bound to ours. To the western 
farmer the “All-American” canal sounds 
very much like an “All New York” canal. 
And when he is shown that the All- 
American route would cost $630,000,000, 
against $140,000,000 for the St. Lawrence 
project, that the St. Lawrence would bring 
him 600 miles nearer to Europe than the 
New York route, that the former would 
have only 21 miles of canals and 9g locks, 
as against 128 miles and 20 locks, to say 
nothing of 8 bridges as against 54, the 
difficulty in stirring up western enthusiasm 
for the “All-American” route can be ap- 
preciated. 

There is more validity in the argument 
that any canal at all, by raising the price 
of grain in this country, would constitute 
a special advantage to the farmers and a 
corresponding disadvantage to the rest of 
the country. Such a result would undoubt- 
edly follow the construction of a waterway 
to the Great Lakes along either route. 
But we have become too familiar with the 
increased prosperity which goes with in- 
creased buying power to let that greatly 
worry us. If 40,000,000 people of the 
Middle West can obtain 8 or to cts. a 
bushel more for their grain, the manu- 
facturing East can derive immense conso- 
lation from the increased demand for its 
own products. 








Who Are the Great Men of To-day? 


An Answer to the Question from the English Viewpoint 
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BEN JONSON in his famous eulogy of 
Francis Bacon speaks of him as the man 
“who hath filled up all numbers and per- 
formed that in our tongue which may be 
compared, or preferred, either to insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome.” He adds this 
melancholy reflection: “In short, within 
his view and about his times were all the 
wits born that could honor a language or 
help study. Now things daily fall; wits 
grow downward, and eloquence grows 
backward.” Jonson was writing early 
in the reign of Charles I; and not only 
the death of Bacon, but that of Shake- 
speare, was fresh in his memory. The line 
of the great Elizabethans was fast coming 
to an end, and Jonson, one of its few re- 
maining survivors—as in his old age he 
recalled the ‘‘ masters of wit and language”’ 
whom he had known, and surveyed the 
bleak and impoverished scene which they 
had left behind them—might well be 
tempted to think that the curtain was 
falling on the age of great men. He had no 
inkling of the age of Cromwell and Milton. 

One of the main causes of the unfailing 
interest of biography is that it enriches the 
imagination of those who feel that, by 
some unhappy turn of the wheel of fortune, 
their own lot has been cast in a time of 
small persons and small things. Plutarch, 
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the ‘“‘greatest of biographers,” wrote his 
Parallel Lives of the illustrious men of 
Greek and Roman history in such an age. 

“They who write lives,” says Montaigne, 
“by reason that they take more notice of 
counsels than events, more of what pro- 
ceeds from within doors than of what with- 
out, are the fittest of my perusal; and 
therefore of all others Plutarch is the man 
for me!” 

Emerson states the matter rather differ- 
ently. “I console myself,’ he writes, “in 
the poverty of my thoughts, in the paucity 
of great men, in the malignity and dullness 
of the nations, by falling back on these 
recollections, and seeing what the prolific 
soul could beget on actual nature. Then I 
dare; I also will essay to be.” 

The production of great men 1s one of 
nature’s most mysterious processes. It is 
not more so, perhaps (as science after 
nearly three quarters of a century of 
Darwinism has to confess), than the 
mutations, whether effected gradually or 
by leaps and bounds, that have brought 
about varieties and new species in the 
whole organic world. Three of the greatest 
of Englishmen, none of them since sur- 
passed in his own department of activity— 
Newton, Marlborough, and Wren—belong 
to the age of Queen Anne. A century later, 
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a single year—1809q—saw the birth of 
Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, Tennyson, 
Darwin, and Edgar Allan Poe. They were 
followed into the world in 1810-1812 
by Cavour, Thackeray, Dickens, Robert 
Browning, and John Bright; and only a 
few years later, by two such incongruous 
figures as those of Charlotte Bronté and 
Bismarck. The familiar catchwords of 
“heredity” and “environment” obviously 
afford no solution to the capricious freaks 
of human fecundity. 

Moreover, the great man has not merely 
to be born. He has to grow up, and find, 
or make, his appropriate sphere. It is 
beyond the range of the imagination to 
conceive how much potential genius— 
speculative, creative, executive; how many 
of the presumptive heirs of “unfulfilled 
renown,” have by accident or disease, by 
early mortality or the malignity of fortune, 
been irrecoverably lost to a world that will 
never know their names. When, therefore, 
we feel inclined, as we look around and 
compare the stature of our own contempo- 
raries with the towering Titans of more 
favored ages, to deplore, with Emerson, 
the “‘paucity of great men,” we need not 
fear that the resources of nature are ex- 
hausted, or that we are confronted with 
more than a casual and passing phase in 
the development of humanity. 

There is, further, another consideration 
in which some people find an antidote to 
pessimism—the general leveling up of the 
standard of intelligence and character. 
It is not necessary to go into the question 
of whether and how far the evidence sup- 
ports the allegation. For there seems to 
be no reason for supposing that the raising 
of the average can in any way affect the 
genesis of genius in any of its forms. 

It is, therefore, in a philosophic mood, 
without undue elation or depression, that 
we should attempt to answer the question 
which gives its title to this article: ‘Who 
are the great men of to-day?” It will be 
convenient, by way of bringing together 
the materials for a conclusion, to survey 
separately some of the various theaters of 
activity in which men, great and small, 
find their callings. The first place may be 
given to literature and science. 
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The Victorian Age produced as varied 
and splendid an array of literary genius 
as any in our annals since the spacious 
times of Elizabeth and James I. Alike in 
poetry, in history, in biography, in criti- 
cism, in fiction, in oratory, its great men 
and great women, amidst all the passing 
fluctuations of taste and fashion, stand out 
with an assured and indestructible title. 
There are only two important fields in 
which, judged by the test of time, the 
Victorians would seem to have left no 
candidate for immortality. The first is 
that of speculative philosophy—in which 
their favorite teachers and writers already 
exhibit signs of obsolescence and, in some 
cases, of approaching oblivion. The other 
is that of the drama, in which the best 
achievements of Victorian England make 
a poor show beside the inventive and 
artificial brilliance and the consummate 
technique of the French theater of the 
Second Empire. 

In the Order of Merit, founded twenty- 
five years ago by King Edward VII, there 
are at present the names of six distin- 
guished men that have presumably found 
a place in its ranks largely, if not entirely, 
on the ground of literary eminence; it is 
to be remembered that the Order was 
never intended as a badge of distinction 
for politicians as such. The names are 
(in order of seniority) those of Thomas 
Hardy, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord Hal- 
dane, Lord Balfour, Sir James Barrie, and 
Sir James Frazer—of whom two (Hardy, 
Barrie) may be taken to represent fiction 
and the drama; two (Trevelyan, Frazer), 
history, biography, and scholarly research; 
and two (Haldane, Balfour), speculative 
philosophy. No one, of course, will contend 
that if our most famous literary men were 
to be arranged in classes, after the fashion 
of the Oxford Schools or the Tripos’s of 
Cambridge, the half-dozen who have 
received the Order of Merit would neces- 
sarily constitute, still less exhaust, Class I. 
It is even possible that a fastidious blue 
pencil might delete, or mark with a “B” 
instead of an “A,” this or that name. It 
is to be observed that the list does not 
include any representative of the art of 
poetry, except Mr. Hardy, whose primary 
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claim in the estimation of his most enthusi- 
astic admirers would almost certainly be 
based upon his achievements in the do- 
main of creative prose. The same would 
probably have been the critical verdict, 
though not delivered by any means with 
the same unanimity, upon one of the most 
distinguished of the past members of the 
Order—George Meredith. If some catas- 
trophe—which may Heaven long avert— 
were to remove from us our venerable 
Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges, where 
would his successor be found? Perhaps in 
Rudyard Kipling, whose title no serious 
critic will dispute to one of the highest 
places among our great literary men. 
Judged by the crude test of width of 
circulation and size of audience, it is in 
these days the novelist and the playwright 
who have incomparably the largest hold 
upon the interest of what is called the 
reading public, though it would seem 
from such evidence as is available that 
even such popular writers as H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett hardly keep pace with 
the Victorians. A census recently taken in 
a typical industrial town in the north of 
England among the librarians and the 
booksellers brought out the surprising 
result that the novel for which there was 
the steadiest demand was Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s “ East Lynne.” Among dramatists 
(I have already referred to Sir James 
Barrie) there is one whom it is difficult 
to classify, because he stands in a category 
of his own. I confess, reluctantly and with 
diffidence, that I am not, and never have 
been, an out-and-out and thick-and-thin 
“Shavian,” but even those whose irritation 
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he provokes almost as often as their 
admiration would agree with his most 
ardent and thoroughgoing disciples in 
admitting as beyond dispute, the origi- 
nality and distinction of Bernard Shaw. 

If, in speculative philosophy, we cannot 
find among our contemporaries a Bergson 
or an Einstein, we have still with us some 
of the most eminent of the vanguard who 
have invaded with sweeping and indeed 
submerging conceptions the domain of 
physical science. The so-called “Laws of 
Nature” are being revised and amended 
under our eyes as if they were clauses in 
an outworn Act of Parliament. As I have 
said elsewhere: “Such elementary terms 
as Life, Force, Matter, the Atom, have 
acquired a totally new significance,” while 
the “Ether (jolie hypothése qui explique 
tant de choses), which has such a dominat- 
ing place in the theories of modern physics, 
is itself, in some quarters, coming under 
suspicion. .. . No greater misfortune ever 
happened in the history of our vocabulary 
than that the same word Law should be 
used to designate the command of a sover- 
eign authority, and the generalizations of 
a Newton or a Darwin.” 

Let me cite here some words from a 
lecture recently given on the “Nature of 
the Physical World” by Professor Edding- 
ton of Cambridge—one of the most ac- 
complished of living mathematicians, and 
the most authoritative and _ intelligible 
exponent to the English-speaking world of 
the theories of Einstein. 

“Professor Eddington said he was con- 
vinced that a just appreciation of the 
physical world as it was conceived to-day 
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carried with it a feeling of open-mindedness 
towards the deeper significance behind it 
which might have seemed illogical a 
generation ago. Between 1905 and 1911 
our views of space, time, and matter in 
physics underwent revolutionary change. 
Comparing the universe as now under- 
stood with the universe as conceived before 
1905, the most arresting change was, he 
thought, not the rearrangement of space 
and time by Einstein, but the new theory 
of matter originated by Rutherford, by 
which all that we regarded as most solid 
was dissolved into tiny specks floating in 
a void. That had given an abrupt jar to 
those who had been accustomed to think 
that things were more or less what they 
seem. 

“The atom was as porous as the solar 
system. If we eliminated all waste space 
and collected the particles which remained 
into one ball, a man would be reduced to a 
tiny speck just visible with a magnifying 
glass. That was not foreshadowed by the 
atomic theory, nor by the electrical theory 
of matter as originally stated. It was 
introduced by Rutherford’s nucleus theory. 
A reversion to the old solid type of atom 
was now unthinkable. Evidently the con- 
ception of substance, which played so 
great a part in our familiar idea of the 
world and in our philosophy of matter, 
had become greatly reduced in its domain, 
and, in fact, physics had found so little 
scope left for substance that it had 
abolished the conception altogether.” 

On the question whether the conception 
of “substance’—one of the most vener- 
able in the history of thought—has been 
finally disposed of by the discovery that 
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the ‘Atom is as porous as the solar 
system,’ one may perhaps, with due 
deference to the new physicists, be per- 
mitted a suspense of judgment. But in 
these revolutionary developments—“ jar- 
ring,’ as Professor Eddington admits, to 
the old-fashioned people who have been 
“accustomed to think that things were 
more or less what they seem’’—which have 
not only given new meanings to old terms, 
but have transformed, in the lifetime of a 
generation, our whole view of the physical 
universe, there have been no more illus- 
trious pioneers and explorers than Thom- 
son and Rutherford. 

If we turn next to the art of oratory, 
and begin with what used to be one of 
its most popular and influential theaters— 
the pulpit—there can, I think, be no 
question that there has been a marked 
decline both in the number and in the 
quality of great preachers. Preaching is a 
form of public speaking in which there has 
rarely in the past been a deficient supply, 
in either England or Scotland, of brilliant 
and weighty practitioners. What, then, is 
the cause of the manifest and indisputable 
falling off, which seems to have affected all 
the churches alike? To say that it is due 
to the growing relaxation of the habit of 
church-going is to beg the question. For 
the sermon used to be—to put it at the 
lowest—one of the main allurements that 
took people to church; the prospect of 
having to listen to a bad or mediocre 
preacher keeps away not a few “hungry 
sheep,”’ who, if they go, “look up and are 
not fed.” 

A good preacher, who knows how to 
choose and handle his topics, will draw as 
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large a congregation as ever. We have a 
few conspicuous illustrations even at the 
present day. Two will naturally suggest 
themselves—both of them distinguished 
dignitaries of the Anglican Church—Dean 
Inge and Dr. Henson. They are as wide 
apart in their points of view, and in their 
methods of thought and utterance, as 
perhaps any two leading figures even in 
that elastic communion, though they have 
in common an invaluable gift—the power 
of provocation, sometimes verging on 
parado, which arrests attention, and stimu- 
lates to thought even a lethargic and hide- 
bound audience. Our great Admiral, Lord 
Fisher, had a passion for hearing sermons; 
he would often go to church as many 
as three times on a Sunday; but I doubt 
whether even he, if he were alive to-day, 
and had to spend his week-ends in London, 
would not find it necessary to curtail his 
favorite relaxation. It looks as if we might 
have a long time to wait for another Spur- 
geon or Magee. 

Forensic oratory belongs to a different 
class. Its aim is not edification but per- 
suasion. The rhetorical artifices in which 
Demosthenes and Cicero were in their 
several styles supreme, are, it is true, only 
part of the equipment of an accomplished 
advocate, but in reading with unabated 
admiration the masterpieces of ancient 
eloquence, one cannot help suspecting that 
the real interest of the client, which is to 
get a favorable verdict, was not infre- 
quently sacrificed, or at any rate subordi- 
nated, to the irrelevant artistry of the 
orator. Dr. Johnson justified his dislike 
for hymns and sacred poetry generally on 
the ground that “repentance is not at 
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leisure for cadences and epithets.” The 
advocate has always to be on his guard 
lest the rhetorical virus should go to his 
head, and to remember that cases are more 
often won by the skillful handling of 
evidence and a clear grasp of the tactics 
of the situation, than by the most glitter- 
ing display of “cadences and epithets.” 

Erskine, the greatest master of the art 
in the annals of the English Bar, com- 
bined eloquence, in turn appealing, adroit, 
humorous, pathetic, overwhelming, with 
an intuitive instinct for the foibles of 
witnesses, and for the unrehearsed dra- 
matic possibilities that are constantly 
presenting themselves on the stage of 
litigation. Scarlett, who probably came 
next to Erskine in the gift of dominating 
or manipulating a jury, seems to have 
owed his success to his unique capacity 
for entering into and following the proc- 
esses of the mind of the ordinary man. So 
far as I know, none of his speeches have 
survived: certainly they would not find in 
the outside world the attention and inter- 
est which were aroused in our day by the 
greatest of the performances of Sir Charles 
Russell, or of the most eminent of living 
advocates, the doyen of the profession, Sir 
Edward Clarke. 

There still remains to be considered the 
oratory of Parliament and the platform. 
This commands the widest field, and has 
been illustrated in the past by the most 
illustrious names. Each of its two phases 
has had its Golden Age, which one may be 
content to relegate to a somewhat remote 
date in the past: that of Parliamentary 
speaking to the days of Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan, and that of the platform to 
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the campaigns of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Among all English orators the one 
who has shown himself supreme in both 
spheres is John Bright. 

In Parliament the surviving veterans 
who were in the front rank in Victorian 
and even in Edwardian times are few and 
far between. On going through the names 
of the members of the present Cabinet who 
have seats in the House of Commons, I 
can find only one who had won the repu- 
tation of a speaker of the first rank in the 
years before the war—Winston Church- 
ill. Mr. Balfour and F. E. Smith (Lord 
Birkenhead) have been translated to 
“another place,’ where the crossing of 
naked swords in the angry clash of de- 
bate—an art in which they are both past- 
masters—is rarely seen or heard. In the 
post-war House of Commons there has 
been a welcome invasion of young men of 
individuality and promise; but so far as I 
know it would be premature at present 
to predict for them the oratorical laurels 
which, even in their early Parliamentary 
days, were manifestly in store for a Ran- 
dolph Churchill or a Lloyd George. 

The dearth in the outcrop of new House 
of Commons eloquence is perhaps most 
conspicuous in the Labor party, which is 
more noticeable because their rise in politi- 
cal influence and Parliamentary strength 
has been largely due to their strenuous 
and skillful employment of the armory 
of voluntary propaganda, in which the 
power of public speech and the quick 
command of debating resource are perhaps 
the most formidable weapons. The advent 
of a Labor leader with the native gifts of 
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John Burns, developed and enlarged as 
they were at every stage of his journey 
from the dock strike to the Cabinet, would 
be hailed by men of all parties as a much- 
needed enrichment of our oratorical reser- 
voir. But Mr. Burns, alas! has now for 
more than ten years ‘“‘put a padlock” on 
his tongue. 

But what of the men of action? The 
statesmen, the diplomatists, the soldiers, 
the sailors, even the captains of industry 
and finance, of the years before the war, 
and of the war itself, are, with one or two 
exceptions, no longer among the dominat- 
ing figures of mankind. They have already 
receded into the past and become part of 
history. President Wilson seems almost as 
far from us as President Lincoln. Yet it is 
barely seven years since he was indispu- 
tably the first man in authority in the 
civilized world. Juvenal describes with 
sombre irony the cruel kindness of Provi- 
dence, which, in deference to the prayers 
of the whole Roman people, spared the life 
of Pompey, when he was stricken with 
what seemed to be mortal illness, in the 
height of his still untarnished fame: 


Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas: 
Vicerunt publica vota. 


It was an equally sinister freak of 
destiny, when Wilson was minded to step 
down from his oracular seat, and to cross 
the Atlantic in December, 1918. On his 
way to Paris he was greeted here in London 
with such a tribute of interest and enthusi- 
asm as, except perhaps in the case of Gari- 
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baldi in the days of my boyhood, I have 
never seen paid to one who was not of 
British birth. But within a very few 
months he would seem to have lost favor 
with the divinity which shapes men’s ends. 
The story, at any rate in some of its salient 
details, has been given to the public by 
Colonel House. It is enough here to say 
that rarely have Scott’s noble and pathetic 
lines been more tragically apposite: 


Now is the stately Column broke; 

The Beacon-light is quenched in smoke; 
The Trumpet’s silver voice is still; 

The Warder silent on the hill. 


The waters which submerged and ob- 
literated so many of the old boundaries 
have for the time being subsided in Europe, 
not without leaving behind them in the 
Far East disturbing waves of uncertain 
volume and incalculable course. To specu- 
late how long the new map of Europe will 
survive in its present shape and what are 
its probable modifications, would involve 
a hazardous voyage on an _ uncharted 
ocean of guess-work and conjecture. Nor 
in what we can actually see with the eye 
and measure with the judgment, is it easy 
to discern in the most conspicuous and 
masterful figures that present themselves 
the unmistakable lineaments of the great 
man. The same thing might have been 
said in the years which succeeded the close 
of the Napoleonic wars a century ago. 

It is the case, not only in the two great 
English-speaking communities, the British 
Empire and the United States, but also 
in countries like France and Germany, 
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that the problems which are most alive, 
and certainly which most need urgent and 
expert handling, are not political but 
financial and industrial. Moreover, it is 
impossible to isolate, either in theory or in 
practice, their domestic and their inter- 
national aspects. Despite the artificial 
hindrances raised by tariffs, which have 
been aggravated since the war by the 
shortsightedness of the framers of the 
peace treaties in allowing great economic 
units like Austria and Hungary to be 
broken into fiscal fragments, when their 
component nationalities received the legiti- 
mate gift of political autonomy; trade and 
finance become every year more and more 
interdependent and cosmopolitan. 

At the same time, within the home 
boundaries of most of the great states, 
production, distribution, exchange, tend 
more and more to fall under the control 
of large, highly organized combinations. 
We see the process at work in every 
direction—in banking, in metals, in tex- 
tiles, in transport, in retailing, and on a 
large and growing scale in journalism. 
Taken together, these conditions would 
not seem to be so favorable as were those 
of the nineteenth century to the emergence 
of self-made Colossuses bestriding the fi- 
nancial and industrial domain. 

There is, however, another tendency, or 
stream of tendencies, which has to be 
taken into account. The figure of the 
dictator—except as a transient savior of 
society in a revolutionary crisis—seemed 
to become incongruous and obsolete, a 
historical memory of the Italian cities in 
medizval times. One of the least foresee- 
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able results of the upheavals of the war 
was the resurrection of the dictatorship. 
Yet this is what we are witnessing—not in 
the new states which have been carved 
out of the great empires—but in two of 
the few remaining monarchies in Europe. 
Italy has ever since its unification been 
recognized as one of the Great Powers. 
Outside the Inner Circle, Spain would 
have been almost universally regarded as 
the doyen of the other European states. 

Each of these great Latin countries has, 
without any ostensible change in the 
status or functions of its constitutional 
monarchy, apparently acquiesced in the 
practical abrogation of all, or almost all, 
the familiar symbols and safeguards of 
democratic government. Their parliaments 
are dumb; their press is manacled; indi- 
vidual liberty is at the mercy of caprice. 
It may be said that 
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well off as before, and in some respects 
appreciably better off. Lookers-on in other 
countries who have got Bolshevism on the 
brain exhibit another symptom of the dis- 
turbance of their intellectual values when 

they welcome Fascism as its antidote. 
What is material to our purpose is that 
the revolution in both cases seems to have 
been the work of a single brain and a single 
pair of hands. Spain is the land of pro- 
nunciamentos, and it may be that what is 
going on there will not be more durable 
in its effects than an eruption or an earth- 
quake. But in Italy the process of emanci- 
pation was mainly due to the inspiration 
and guidance of a succession of diversely 
gifted personalities—Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Cavour. It was they who made out of a 
patchwork of misgoverned fragments, 
priest-ridden, or kept under, and apart 
from one another, by 





every country has the 
despotism it deserves; 
that in both Spain 
and Italy the parlia- 
mentary system had 
not only broken 
down, but had degen- 
erated into a cynical 
game of intrigue be- 
tween personalities 
and cliques; and that 
the mass of the people, 
who knowing nothing 
and care nothing 
about politics, are as 





alien despots, a free 
and united nation. 
Whatever judgment 
may be passed upon 
this latest phase in 
her development, and 
upon the methods 
by which it has been 
brought about and is 
maintained, the credit 
or discredit will be 
assigned by history 
to the initiative and 
personality of a single 
man. 











New Styles in Ancestors 


Science Asks, “Are You Fit to Be a Forefather?” 
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THAT GENTLE and sagacious purveyor 
of national irony, the late Bill Nye, sug- 
gested that every man should live with the 
thought ever before him that he might 
some day wake up to find himself a fore- 
father. Indeed, he had the printer insert 
a double row of stars at this point in his 
“Humorous History of the United States,” 
which he stated were to indicate that the 
reader should allow five minutes to elapse 
during which he should earnestly meditate 
upon this solemn possibility. This is 
certainly a worthy suggestion, the only 
objection being that five minutes is not 
nearly long enough. 

During this generation science has 
abundantly proved that the likenesses of 
our ancestors may not only be hung upon 
the walls, but are absolutely certain to be 
stamped in some way upon the mind and 
heart, the physique and intelligence, and 
the temperament and character of our 
descendants. These likenesses, like por- 
traits, cannot be relegated either to the 
attic or to the cellar of our mental and 
physical 
earthly 
temple. For 
nothing is 
more cer- 
tain in sci- 
ence than 
that “‘ what- 
ever goes 
into the 
germ-cell 
must come 
out in the 





any one of the offspring; but it will be found 
to be expressed in greater or less degree in 
every one of them, the amount and effec- 
tiveness of the expression being quite 
largely dependent upon the character of 
the environment. For heredity and environ- 
ment are not antagonistic forces but are 
mutually codperating agencies in bringing 
the individual to the consummation of his 
character and power. 

It is, therefore, these discoveries of the 
biologist and psychologist that have led 
the American Eugenics Society to embark 
upon one of the unique educational cam- 
paigns of our time, known as the Fitter 
Families Contests, which are now being 
staged every autumn at ten state fairs. 
Nothing has ever brought so forcibly to the 
average man and woman and even to the 
children the fact that the family likenesses 
in all their details are going to be handed 
down as the living heritage of the de- 
scendants. At first thought you may imag- 
ine that such a contest among families 
for the purpose of comparing in an exact 
way their 
biological 
fitness to 
reproduce 
their kind, 
would not 
be taken 
seriously, 
and might 
even excite 
ridicule. 
But if you 
saw one of 


offspring.’’ these con- 
Of course tests you 
all that is would have 
—- see FIT TO BE ANCESTORS such — 
Cranes Mr. and Mrs. Albert Backer won the Eugenic Couple Trophy instantty 


come out in 


at a recent Texas state fair. 


dispelled. 
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of all Americans come within this class 
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GRAPHIC STORY OF BAD HEREDITY 


This electric board at a state fair flashes these startling facts: every 15 seconds $100 is used in the care 
of insane and defectives; every 48 seconds a baby with subnormal mentality is born; every 50 seconds a 
person, usually subnormal, goes to jail; and every 73 minutes a baby with fine mentality is born. 


Indeed, if you should visit one of these 
great Fitter Families Contests, you would 
see thousands studying the exhibits. 
Medical, psychological, and_ biological 
examinations of the families are being 
carried on by a large corps of experts. You 
would see the reverent, but at the same 
time the delightful and excited, interest 


manifested by the boys and girls, as well’ 


as by all their elders. They enter with the 
utmost seriousness into the entire program 
of being measured and weighed and tested 
mentally and physically in order to find 
out if they cannot 


are to hand on the family heritage. It is 
small wonder that the winners take pride 
in exhibiting the beautiful bronze medal 
which is conferred by the Society and 
which is inscribed with the legend: “ Yea, I 
have a goodly heritage.”’ 

These Fitter Families Contests were 
originated by Mrs. Mary T. Watts, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, the woman who also 
originated the Better Baby Contests, 
which have spread all over the world. In 
1920, in conjunction with Dr. Florence 
Brown Sherbon, of Des Moines, she 

convinced Phil East- 





win one of the Fitter 
Families medals. 
The teeth and ton- 
sils, the digestion, 
lungs, kidneys, 
heart, circulation, 
bodily structure and 
mental traits, as 
well as the family 
Bible and all the 
records of the family, 
are examined with 
equal interest in 
order to discover 
just what the family 
has amounted to in 
the past and also 
what is the present 
mental and physical 
status of every mem- 
ber and how fit the 
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Fitter Families 
CONTEST 


America’s Best Crop! 


REGISTER! AND LEARN AT NO EXPENSE 
THE ACTUAL FITNESS OF YOUR FAMILY 


EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


For Full Particulars and Registration Write 
The Superintendent of Fitter Families Contest. 


man, who for a num- 
ber of years had been 
manager of the Kan- 
sas Free Fair at To- 
peka, Kansas, that 
they ought to be 


YOUR FAMILY’S : ; 
FITNESS judging human 
DETERMINES . 
stocks 
pics toc at the state 
AND FUTURE fair as they judge 
UEPCLNESS live stock, since, as 
TO 4 
AMERICA Herbert Spencer, 


the English philoso- 
pher, said many 
years ago, “The first 
requirement for be- 
ing a great nation is 
to be a nation of 
good animals.” 

Mr. Eastman fell 
in with the idea, and 
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younger members 


A CALL TO FITTER FAMILIES 


a smallsection in the 
animal judging de- 
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LIVING ARGUMENTS 


FOR EUGENICS 


The family of Charles S. Merriam, winner of the small 
family trophy at a Massachusetts state fair, traces its an- 
cestry among the men and women who built America. 
Both these parents were exceptional students at college, 
and the father was a fine athlete at Syracuse University. 


partment of the fair was turned over to 
these pioneers. The notion of judging hu- 
man live stock was so novel, however, that 
this first year Mr. Eastman did not deem it 
wise to place human stock first on the pro- 
gram. It is now one of the features on the 
program, not only in Kansas but also in 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and several 
other states; and in Kansas, which has 
given the world so many new ideas, a large 
permanent building is now devoted to this 
department and is known as the Eugenics 
Pavilion. But in 1920, the idea was so new 
that the item, “Fitter Families for Future 
Firesides,” which is the motto of the 
enterprise, was listed in between the “ Pet 
Stock” and the “Milch Goats’! When 
the plan was put on at the Michigan State 
Fair two years ago, President Dickinson 
and his colleagues thought it wise not to 
emphasize the importance of the human 
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family too suddenly, and conse- 
quently human species was listed 
with the sheep, poultry, goats, and 
hogs. This year the human stock 
came first on the stock judging 
contests. 

In 1924, the work was taken over 
by the American Eugenics Society. 
Last year the Society received re- 
quests from more than twenty-five 
states to organize the contests as 
a part of the educational work of 
their state fairs, and nothing has 
prevented the Society from doing 
this except lack of funds. As soon 
as funds are available, the Society 
plans to make the Fitter Families 
Department one of the great edu- 
cational features of every state fair 
in the country. It hopes to take in 
county fairs also. 

At the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which is really the combined state 
fair of Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut, more than 
30,000 persons visited the Eugenics 
Pavilion. Here, for example, was 
an elderly woman who stood for 
half an hour studying the groups 
of guinea pigs, fruit flies, and dogs, 
which were arranged to show 
the various traits of the parents and the 
offspring. Finally she said to the attendant: 
“Will you please tell me what these guinea 
pigs, fruit flies, and dogs have to do with 
Fitter Familes?”’ Evidently she was just an 
average woman, who was attracted to the 
animals because they were alive, while the 
charts of family pedigrees and the like did 
not so readily catch her attention. 

The attendant called her attention to 
the sign above the dogs, which read: 
“These dogs have a pedigree—have you?” 
After explaining some facts about the dogs 
and guinea pigs, the attendant showed her 
a picture of a hunting hound and explained 
that these dogs always bark while they are 
on track of the quarry. He then showed her 
a picture of a pointer dog, and explained 
that when pointers are taught to hunt 
prey, such as coons—a lesson that can be 
taught them only with great difficulty— 
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they always follow the trail without 
barking. Next he showed her a picture of 
the dog resulting from the cross of the 
pointer and the hunting hound. This dog, 
which had much of the physical appear- 
ance of the pointer, barked like the hunting 
hound when it was on the trail of the 
quarry. Notwithstanding that one parent 
was mute, the barking trait had descended 
to the offspring. 

It is often asserted that mongrel dogs, 
which are crosses between two breeds, 
are the brightest and best. Leon F. Whit- 
ney, field secretary of the American 
Eugenics Society, who has done the most 
advanced work in this field, maintains that 
mongrel dogs are simply good for nothing. 
They have mixed mental and physical 
traits and are, consequently, not fit for the 
special purposes of either breed. For 
example, a pointer dog that barks when 
it is hunting for birds is useless, and a 
hunting dog that has the general traits of a 
pointer is just as useless. 

All these general facts were explained to 
the visitor, and it was likewise explained 
that the mental and physical traits of 
human beings, when 
they could be prop- 
erly measured and iso- 
lated and followed 
down in the family 
line, were just as 
clearly inherited. 
This led her, as is 
common with hun- 
dreds of persons who 
are attracted by the 
exhibits, to tell the 
attendant about her 
own family traits and ° 
of various woes that 
had befallen her rela- 
tives. She explained 
that one of her 
brothers had an epi- 
leptic child and that 
one of her daughters 
had a feeble-minded 
child. 


of feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and the 
like, came into my family. We thought 
my brother’s child was epileptic because 
it fell as a baby and bumped its head, 
and that my daughter had a feeble-minded 
child because the mother met with an 
accident before the child was born. I’m 
going to bring all of my family in for an 
examination.” 

The attendant said that it was likely 
that a family with so many defects as those 
that she had related would not be eligible 
to compete. 

“The Fitter Families Contest,” he ad- 
ded, “which is going on inside the main 
tent, is just what the name implies. It’s 
a contest among the best families in 
Springfield and vicinity, for the purpose of 
finding out by definite scientific measure- 
ments which family is really the strong- 
est and best. You see doctors and nurses 
going about, and yet this is not a medical 
clinic. We are trying to find out, first, by 
examining the physical health and struc- 
ture, second, by finding out the mental 
weaknesses and strong points, and third, 
by studying the lives of the ancestors— 








“Tt is wonderful,” 
said the woman, “to 
learn how these traits 


A YOUNG AND FIT AMERICAN FAMILY 


The Benjamin Hill family has twice won the trophy in the small family 
class at the Kansas State Fair. 
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A PRIZE FAMILY IN ARKANSAS 


They won the average family cup at a state fair. The 
Thurston Knights trace their lineage among the old 


Americans and are of the type that settled the 


their good health and ill health, their 
failures and successes, their length of life, 
and their social position and achievements 
—just how fit and able the family has been 
and how fit its members are now tc beget 
worthy and healthy children. 

“We make up a combined score,” the 
attendant went on, “from all these three 
sources—the physical health and struc- 
tural perfection or imperfection of all the 
members of the family, the mental rating, 
and the achievements and health of the 
ancestors—and give each family a rating 
of A, B, C, D, E, or F, as their merits 
justify. Those who come thre igh with a 
rating of A, B, or C, can congratulate 
themselves that they belong among the 
good, sound, worthy members of the 
human breed.” 

The old lady thanked the attendant and 
said: “I should like to have some of your 
pamphlets, as I want my family, especially 
my son and daughter, to know more about 
this. Why didn’t somebody think of all 
this when I was a little girl? I don’t know, 
of course, but it might have led me to make 
a different marriage.”’ 





As we step inside the pavilion, 
straight ahead of us we see a large 
blue board, twelve feet long, wit! 
several lights that illuminate trans- 
parent signs and that flash at 
intervals. Here in large letters one 
sign says: “Some people are born 
to be a burden on the rest.” 
Another reads: ‘‘ Learn about 
heredity; you can help to correct 
these conditions.” Another light 
startles you with this sign in large 
letters: “This light flashes every 
15 seconds. Every 15 seconds $100 
of your money goes to care for the 
feeble-minded, insane, paupers, 
epileptics, and other defectives.” 
We hear exclamations all about 
the tent: “My, my, we didn’t know 
that. Something ought to be done 
about it; such people ought not 
to have children!” 

It is often said that to wake a 
man up you have to touch him 
in the pocketbook. For this rea- 
son, it has often been prophe- 
sied that eugenics would never take hold 
of the public, because it was too abstract 
and ideal. But when the taxpayers see a 
sgn like this, you can actually see them 
digging their hands deeper into their 
pockets. They can already feel the pinch. 

Here is another sign: “This light 
flashes every second. Every second, crime 
costs America $1,000.” This often brings 
the exclamation from the crowd: “ Good- 
ness, gracious! If eugenics can save us from 
this, we’re for it.” Other electric signs give 
the following information, a light flashing 
at the intervals designated: ‘‘ Every 16 sec- 
onds a child is born in the United States”’; 
“Every 48 seconds a baby is born who will 
never grow mentally older than a normal 
8 year old boy or girl’”’; “ Every 50 seconds 
a person is committed to jail in the United 
States”; “Only once every seven and a 
half minutes is a person born in America 
who will ever have the natural ability to do 
creative work and be fit for leadership; 
about 4 per cent. of all Americans come 
within this class.” 

As you move to the right from the entry 
way, you find an automatic theater that 





West. 


















Mr. Whitney has devised, with small 
automatons, illustrating what colors in 
the hair of offspring may be expected when 
dark and blond persons marry. There are 
six possible combinations of hair color that 
can result from this type of marriage. It 
is shown, for example, that some black- 
haired people can have _black-haired 
children and that a pure black marrying 
a blond will have all black-haired children. 
This is the lesson that has already been 
illustrated by the exhibits of guinea pigs 
and hounds, and brings very forcibly to the 
onlookers the idea that such things as 
feeble-mindedness, tuberculosis, psycho- 
pathic drunkenness, criminalistic weak- 
nesses, as well as virtue and character, are 
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after finding much blond hair in both fam- 
ilies, he drew an explanatory diagram 
showing how it was possible for the couple 
to have blond children, though the chances 
were greater that they would have dark- 
haired. He noted a few references on the 
same sheet of paper. The young woman 
said a hurried “Thank you” and departed 
for home. Mr. Whitney is wondering what 
she said to her husband. 

Other exhibits reénforce these lessons. 
Here is a chart of the Kallikak family that 
shows how bad matings have brought sin, 
defectiveness, and misery in their train, 
while good matings have brought virtue 
and strength to the descendants. Charts of 
other families, both good and bad, cover 


t also transmitted in a broad general way the walls. One exhibit of plants always 
y from parents to children. attracts attention. It consists of two 
2 Mr. Whitney relates an interesting plants of two different sorts of dwarfed 
t occurrence in connection with this hair- corn that have been produced by special 
color inheritance demonstration. He was _ breeding and selection by Professor Don- 
L attending one of the contests when afine ald Jones of the Connecticut Agricultural 
1 looking black-haired young woman came’ Experiment Station. The plants have 
: in with her light-haired baby. She had been __ become so stunted that the ears grow right 
- studying the lesson that the theater taught _ out of the surface of the ground. The stalk 
1 and she wanted to talk with an expert of the plant has been literally bred out. 
t eugenicist very confidentially. She told a In between these two dwarf varieties is a 
l patheticstory about her marital difficulties, stalk of corn nine feet high bearing two 
1 all of which had grown out of her dark-  well-filled ears. It is always profoundly 
r haired husband’s refusal to believe he impressive to the onlooker as to the effects 
was the father of the blond of heredity, when he learns that 
t child. Neither had taken the this tall stalk of corn is always 
2 trouble to read any books on the immediate result when the 
; eugenics but had continued two dwarf varieties are crossed 
- their feud, both believing they with each other. 
1 had been wronged. The eugeni- This exhibit of corn makes 
: cist made a brief inquiry and it eviden tthat each one of the 
y 
> 








P A PRIZE FAMILY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rev. Kenneth MacArthur was pastor of a church at Sterling, Massachusetts, when the family 
won the average family trophy at the state fair. The father was graduated from Harvard College and 
Union Theological Seminary with high honors. All members of the family passed the mental tests with 
{ high averages. 
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dwarf varieties were carrying in their 
reproductive cells—their pollen grains 
and ovules—the hereditary factors that 
would produce tallness the moment 
they were brought together. It shows 
very beautifully that man may be 
carrying in his cells hereditary elements 
that have no visible effect upon him; nor 
will they have any visible effect upon his 
offspring unless he happens to marry a 
woman who is carrying the complementary 
factors. It is explained by the attendant 
to those unfamiliar with the laws of 
heredity that these hidden qualities that 
will not ordinarily show, unless they come 
from both parents, are called recessive 
qualities. They are called recessive because 
they recede from view. A chart is also 
exhibited showing a character such as 
Huntington’s chorea, a dreadful disease, 
common in some parts of the United 
States, particularly among the older 
stocks on Long Island, which always ends 
in paralysis and death. It is a dominant 
trait because it dominates and shows 


clearly in the body of the adult individual, 
even when only one parent is afflicted 


with the disease. 

There are not many human maladies or 
virtues which are either clean-cut domi- 
nant or recessive. Most human characters 
—such as susceptibility to tuberculosis, 
susceptibility to insanity and neurotic 
manifestations under the strains of life, 
liability to develop criminalistic tendencies 
under bad environment, feeble-minded- 
ness, and epilepsy, as well as mental traits 
such as mathematical ability, musical 
ability, mechanical ability, a good mem- 
ory, or a high general intelligence—seem 
to be the result of both dominant and 
recessive factors, or at least they show 
that the biologist would term “imperfect 
dominance” or “imperfect recessiveness.”’ 
The chief lesson conveyed, however, is 
that mental traits are handed down the 
same as physical traits and that heredity 
plays a very strong part in giving a human 
being his natural qualities of body and 
mind. In other words, all these exhibits 
bring home a powerful impression that 
blood does tell, and that it makes a great 
difference whether children have good 
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healthy parents and grandparents and 
great-grandparents, or whether a large 
percentage of these ancestors have been 
unhealthy, insane, tubercular, criminal- 
istic, lazy, shiftless, and worthless. 

These various exhibits and the explana- 
tions given with them always lead many 
parents to ask for the privilege of entering 
the contest, because they learn that the 
family will receive, in addition to a rating 
on their family history, a sound physical 
and mental examination. The rules require 
that every member of the family must be 
apparently normal mentally and in reason- 
ably sound bodily health. Both parents 
and all the children must appear and take 
every examination. 

The parents and family register and 
receive a blank record of family traits—a 
small pamphlet in which the family history 
and ancestry of all the members are to 
be recorded as accurately as possible. This 
little family booklet is taken home, the 
family Bible is taken down, and Grandpa 
and Grandma and Uncle George and Aunt 
Susan and Cousin Emma discuss the 
family history, each raking up all the 
family traits, both good and bad, that 
he or she can remember. It is surprising 
with what honesty and earnestness the 
family history is discussed, especially 
where younger members of the family are 
contemplating marriage. At the appointed 
hour, the parents and children appear 
again at the Eugenics Pavilion and cheer- 
fully and earnestly go through all the 
mental and physical tests. Each one is 
examined for any structural abnormalities. 
The psychiatrist gives each one several 
tests designed to bring out characteristic 
emotional responses. The baby is examined 
by a specialist. Eyes, ears, nose, and 
throat of all are carefully examined; the 
blood is tested for hemoglobin, anda 
Wasserman test is made. 

A thorough history of the health habits 
of each individual, as to sleeping, eating, 
exercise, and the like, is also carefully 
written down, and the teeth are carefully 
examined, with a view of finding not 
whether or not they are in good repair, but 
what would have been their natural con- 
dition had no repairs ever been made. 
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FIT FOR A PLUNGE INTO MODERN LIFE 


The family of O. B. Rollins, of San Antonio, won the large family trophy at a Texas state fair. It has a fine 
lineage and produces useful citizens and no criminals or burdens for society. 


The idea is to get as nearly as possible 
at the natural, inborn strength or weak- 
ness of each individual, because the 
scientist knows that the natural strength 
or weakness is all that the parent can 
transmit to the child. False teeth and 
dental fillings, however perfect, and 
spectacles, however well fitted, cannot be 
transmitted to the children. Indeed, one 
of the most impressive placards which is 
hung up in large letters in the tent is the 
famous statement made by Professor 
Edwin Grant Conklin, the biologist of 
Princeton University: “Wooden legs are 
not inherited, but wooden heads are.” 

The entire examination takes about two 
hours and then the family goes home 
hoping that it has won a prize. 

The score cards are sent to the families 
for their own guidance and the Eugenics 
Society has abundant evidence that these 
scores and exact ratings of each individual 
prove of the greatest value. In many in- 
stances the families in following years have 
shown great improvement in health and 
health-habits and general family hygiene. 
A great many individuals discover hidden 
weaknesses, such as heart trouble, kidney 
trouble, specific blood poisoning (which is 
revealed by the Wasserman test), faulty 
posture, diseased teeth, and _ insipient 


tuberculosis, which leads them to seek 
medical aid in time, with beneficial results. 

The most valuable achievements of 
these contests is the lasting impression 
upon the boys and girls. We constantly 
hear it said: “There’s no use talking to 
young people in love.”’ But these contests 
have demonstrated that there is a great 
deal of use in talking to young people 
about right ideals of marriage before they 
fall in love, just as there is a great deal of 
use in talking to sober men about the 
benefits of temperance. 

On one occasion at Topeka, Kansas, the 
winning family comprised a minister and 
his wife and their six children. They were 
put in a decorated automobile and headed 
a parade around the race track. The 
thousands of spectators in the grand stand 
cheered these winners of the human family 
blue ribbon as much as they did the 
winners of the horse races. 

The Fitter Families Contests is only one 
of the many activities which the American 
Eugenics Society is undertaking for the 
improvement of the physical, mental, and 
temperamental qualities of the American 
people. The Eugenics Record Office, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York, was 
founded in 1910 by a grant of money made 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. The work was 
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organized by Dr. Charles B. Davenport, of 
the Carnegie Institution, and he has since 
that time been the general director of the 
work and Dr. Harry H. Laughlin has been 
the active superintendent. A summer 
school was established by Dr. Davenport 
and Dr. Laughlin, at which a large num- 
ber of eugenical field workers have been 
trained. These are mostly young women 
who have some grounding in biology and 
psychology, and they are trained in the 
practical methods of gathering family 
histories and other important field data. 
These field workers have not only collected 
an enormous amount of invaluable material 
about the heredity of many families for the 
Eugenics Record Office itself, but many of 
them have been employed by state institu- 
tions and universities, where their work 
has been of very high value. 

It is the hope of the Eugenics Record 
Office that in the course of time the family 
history of every family in America will be 
put on record in a scientific form. The 


usual family histories and genealogies are. 


unscientific and do not give the informa- 
tion that a biologist most wishes. But 
hundreds of families have obtained the 


Family Trait Booklets from the Eugenics 
Record Office and have voluntarily placed 
their family histories on record. In such 
cases the family keeps one set of records as 
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its family heirloom to hand down to 
descendants and a second copy is for- 
warded to the Eugenics office, where it is 
placed in fireproof vaults. It is open to 
the inspection of scientific men only. 
No information that will identify either 
families or individuals, is ever given 
out to the public unless the family ex- 
pressly desires it. 

All of these agencies combined are slowly 
working to bring the discoveries of the 
biologist and psychologist to the common 
people and to lift up sounder and better 
family ideals. Eugenics is no doubt going 
to make many blunders. The problems of 
society are so profound, so complex, that 
many scientific men gravely question 
whether the human stock can be improved 
by conscious measures, however intel- 
ligently they might be devised. If it be 
true, as some biologists maintain, that 
man is entirely in the grip of natural 
forces, which carry his evolution up or 
down willy-nilly, and that he can do 
nothing to aid his own improvement, then 
it seems certain that he can likewise do 
nothing that will bring him damage. It 
seems safe, therefore, to proceed with the 
idea that conscious and intelligent meas- 
ures can be devised by which the amount 
of health and sanity in the human stock 
can be increased. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 


High intelligence and long life have marked the ancestors of the family of Luther Barstow of Hadley, 
Massachusetts, and eugenists awarded a trophy te the Barstows in the large family class. The children 


are free of hereditary defects. 





Memories of a Yellow Fever Martyr 


The Story of the Soldier Who Gave Himself to Science 


HOMER CROY 


“This exhibition of moral courage has never been surpassed in the annals of the 
Army of the United States,” said Major Walter Reed when Private Kissinger 
offered to contract yellow fever so that the scientists could trace the source of con- 
tagion. The disease left him broken in health, for thirteen years a cripple as 
shown in the drawing—and worse, neglected and forgotten for years by the gov- 


ernment, as told here by Mr. Croy. 


THIS WINTER Congress will be asked to 
consider the case of one of the greatest 
heroes the United States has produced, but 
the facts of his comparatively unknown 
life would be rather discouraging to any 
other person who wanted to take up the 
hero business. It is the case of Private 
John R. Kissinger, who, after he became 
ahero, almost starved to death in rich and 
prosperous America. During much of this 
time he and his wife had to take in wash- 
ing. The hero-paralytic-invalid, strapped 
in a chair, washed clothes to earn a living. 

It’s not a good story for the school 
textbooks. It is the story of an American 
hero who loved his country, offered his life 
for it, and looked in the poorhouse door. 
He is now living—not very well, but living 
—and not complaining. It’s a rather 
queer story, the story of a youth buoyed 
up by patriotism, who wanted to fight for 
his country and who never got to do it— 
and yet.... 

I have just come back from visiting him 
in Huntington, Indiana—John R. Kis- 
singer, and his cow and his sagging knees. 
He came down to meet me in borrowed 
clothes, but I didn’t know then that they 
were borrowed, that is, until it 
came out by accident just as I 
was leaving. But that is getting 
ahead of my story, which, of 
course, no proper writer would do. 

Liberty Mills, Indiana—that 
is where this story, out of the 
heart (and shame) of America, 
begins. The hero was nineteen 
years old, a farm boy. One day 


when he went into town he saw a company 

of soldiers march by, and his heart went 

with them. His ears rang with the music, 

and his feet caught the rhythm and ca- 
dence of their step. 
When he went home 
that evening he 
marched to the 
beat of the music 
that was still ring- 
ing in his ears. 


Drawn by S. J. Woo'f from a worn photograph which would not reproduce. 
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Soon after that the word went out that 
a-militia company was to be organized near 
Liberty Mills, and the country boy came 
in and asked to join. Here is the beginning 
of the story of the Boy Who Wanted to be 
a Soldier, and its queer and unexpected 
end. The man who was organizing the 
company told him that, if he would help 
get men for the company, he would make 
him a sergeant. Sergeant! To a boy plowing 
corn! It was heaven itself. The boy flew 
into it, following his corn rows during the 
day, and going to his neighbors of an 
evening and telling them of the splendid 
chance to become a soldier. 

Ten men were brought together, and the 
company was assured. But the captain 
now wasn’t quite so prodigal in his offers 
of a sergeantcy. Two of his nephews had 
joined the company, and blood, so we are 
told, is thicker than water. The captain 
said that he would leave it to the men to 
select the sergeant by company vote. 
Ten good men and true were to vote, and 
they all voted except the modest young 
military man who expected that he was 
soon to be a sergeant, but the vote stood 
five to four in favor of one of the nephews. 
Quite a blow it was, but anyway he was 
to be a soldier, and his patriotic zeal still 
glowed. 

Private Kissinger drilled and took orders 
from his sergeant, as a soldier should, and 
marched up and down the street with his 
rifle on his shoulder and his chin in the air. 
Then, unexpectedly, something happened. 
The battleship Maine was blown up. 
“Remember the Maine” was the cry, and 
the farm boy, whose yearning was to fight 
for Uncle Sam, had his chance. He could 
now leave the corn rows and march away 
to war, and he became a volunteer. The 
cry of the Rough Riders swept the land— 


Rough, tough, we’re the stuff, 
We want to fight and we can’t get enough. 
Whoop-ee! 


and whoop-ee he waded into it. Now he 
was to be a real soldier—a private but a 
soldier. That was the thing. Hot, long days 
of training, days at Chickamauga, days 
of growing suspense, days of bully beef, 
and then came the orders to report to 


Port Tampa City, Florida, thence to be 
shifted to Cuba, where the fun would 
begin. 

The actual morning came when they 
were to leave, and they turned their backs 
on the camp and marched away for the 
last time, marched down to the dock 
where they were to take ship and be trans- 
ferred across to where a man could show 
what he was made of. But something hap- 
pened. As the ship was docking it banged 
into the pier and a hole was smashed in 
its side. Instead of marching aboard, the 
soldiers turned around and marched back 
to camp again, and while they idled in 
camp the Rough Riders marched up San 
Juan Hill, and the Cuban campaign was 
over. Soon after that Private Kissinger’s 
company was sent back to Indiana and 
disbanded—the most ferocious enemy they 
had seen was a mosquito. The Boy Who 
Wanted to be a Soldier was back where he 
had started. 

But the passion that burned so deep in 
the lad could not be stilled. The war in 
Cuba was over, but there was still fun in 
the Philippines. Private Kissinger walked 
down the street, an hour after he had got 
his honorable discharge papers, to where 
regulars were being recruited. Soldiers were 
being sent to the Philippines. He joined 
up. At last he was to see active service. 

One morning the names of the newly 
enlisted men who were to go to the 
Philippines were read off, but his name 
was not among them. The painstaking 
medical officer had found something the 
matter with one of his toes. It was longer 
than a toe ought to be, or shorter, or some- 
thing else terrible, and Kissinger watched 
the men with the right kind of toes 
march away. 

But he was in the Army now, a real 
fighting man, except that he didn’t get to 
fight. Still, the flame of the soldier burned 
in him. From a friend he learned that the 
best way for a man who had a short toe 
to get to the Philippines was through the 
Hospital Corps. It seems that in that de- 
partment a man can serve the country 
just as well even if one of his toes is 
sub-normal, and Kissinger managed a 
transfer to the Hospital Corps. He had 
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tried the infantry, he had tried the 
cavalry, and now he had a new idea. 
All was well and good. 

Then something else happened. The 
section of the Hospital Corps that he had 
joined was packed up and sent off in the 
opposite direction—to Cuba. The Amer- 
ican Army had taken over the occupation 
of Cuba and 


For two hundred years medical science 
had been trying to find what caused yellow 
fever. For a long time it had been thought 
that it was some sort of miasma that came 
out of the swamps and was blown along 
by the wind. The theory had holes, and 
experimenters had begun to doubt that it 
simply rose up out of the ground. There 

was the _per- 
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IMMUNE TO YELLOW FEVER 





without bump- 
ing a single 


ground. Bit by 
bit the quest 
had narrowed 
down until 
the mosquito 
looked like the 





pier post. The 
boy who had 
tried three 
times to be a 
soldier now 
found himself 
in Columbia Barracks, mopping floors, 


shining cuspidors, and making Cuba safe: 


for democracy. Here we see him, a hos- 
pital steward’s stripes on his sleeves, 
trusted now and then, on occasions of great 
emergency, to take a temperature. But he 
didn’t think much of such a puny thing 
as a fever thermometer, and when the 
Boxer uprising came along he petitioned 
Uncle Sam to send him into the open, 
but Uncle Sam had other uses for him. 
Floors had to be mopped. 

The war in Cuba was over, but another 
real enemy had not been “licked.” The 
enemy was yellow fever, and it had caused 
more damage than the Spanish Armada 
and all the Spanish bullets. Yellow fever 
had been the source of trouble since the 
year 1, so far as any one knew. France 
could testify on the issue. She had tried to 
build a canal from ocean to ocean and 
her men had died almost as fast as she 
could ship them over. At last, she pulled 
up stakes. Now the scourge held not only 
Cuba, but all tropical countries, in its 
gnarled and burning hand. Periodically, 
seemingly from nowhere, the scourge 
would sweep down and mow with its 
heartless and unerring scythe. 


KISSINGER’S MEDAL OF HONOR 





guilty party. 
Four doctors, 
who have 
passed into 
history, were 
assigned to 
the work of running down the culprit. 
They were Walter Reed, Jesse W. Lazear, 
James Carroll, and Aristides Agramonte, 
himself a Cuban. In Washington, D. C., 
stands the Walter Reed Memorial Hospi- 
tal, raised to the memory of Reed. Dr. 
Agramonte is the only one of the four 
alive at the present time. 

Now we return to our Boy Who Wanted 
to be a Soldier. While going about his 
duties of cleaning up the operating room, 
carrying pails of water and washing 
floors, he watched the experiments. These 
were being performed on mice, guinea 
pigs, and rabbits, but they were getting 
nowhere because animals do not contract 
yellow fever, for the disease is a big-game 
hunter. The doctors were beginning to 
suspect this, but they were not sure. 
One day while they were working on the 
experiments a mosquito settled on Dr. 
Lazear’s wrist. Dr. Lazear let it take its 
fill—this would be a test, he said. Three 
days later he fell ill and in a little more 
than a week he died. Dr. Carroll, also, 
knowing what he was facing, allowed 
himself to be bitten. He, too, fell ill, but 
lived. 

Day by day young Kissinger watched 
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these experiments, and he was there when 
word was brought in that Dr. Lazear had 
died. One day, as he was going about his 
duties in the hospital ward, he overheard 
a conversation among the doctors. It was 
to the effect that it was hopeless to experi- 
ment further on animals, and that a camp 
would have to be established where all 
other sources of contagion could be 
eliminated and experiments performed on 
a human being. Kissinger, as he made his 
beds and washed his pans, thought about 
what he had heard the doctors say. He 
thought about it all night. He had started 
out to be a soldier and to do something 
for his country—maybe this would be a 
way. The next morning when he reported 
in he asked to speak to Dr. Reed. 

“T heard you say yesterday that you 
wanted to get somebody to experiment 
on,” he said. ‘‘ You can experiment on me, 
if you want to.” 

Dr. Reed looked at him in astonishment. 
Did he realize what he was saying? Did 
he understand what might happen to him? 

“Yes, I understand. I’m willing to try 

But before Kissinger could give himself 
up there were other matters to be attended 
to. He must get a release from his com- 
manding officer, and he in turn from his— 
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in the end, General Wood himself signed 
the final papers. 

The morning that Kissinger, now grown 
to man’s estate of twenty-three, reported 
to the office, Dr. Major Reed brought his 
hand to his cap. 

“Sir, I salute you,” he said. 

It is not every day that a Major salutes 
a private. 

Later Major Reed made a written report 
to the government in Washington, and this 
is what he said: 

“Tn my opinion, this exhibition of moral 
courage has never been surpassed in the 
annals of the Army in the United States.” 

A test tube of five mosquitoes was 
brought, and Private Kissinger’s arm was 
bared. After the mosquitoes had bitten 
him they were taken off. Days passed, and 
nothing happened. A second time the test 
tube with its singing freight was brought 
and again nothing happened. A third time. 
Seven days later, when Kissinger went 
to bed at night in the camp where he was 
isolated, he was seemingly as well as ever. 
In fact, earlier in the evening he had 
wrestled and played chase with a dog. He 
slept a while and then he awoke. It seemed 
cold and he pulled the covers about him. 
A few minutes later he began to shake and 
was wracked by a terrible chill. 

“T thought my 
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joints would split,” 
he said later. 

After twenty min- 
utes the chill passed, 
and getting up he 
sat on the edge of 
the hospital cot, lit 
a candle, and took 
his own temperature 
—100o°. A guard 
came to see what 
the light meant, and 
Kissinger asked that 
the doctor be called. 

‘Tt took, all 
right,” said the med- 
ico. “ Yellow fever.” 

Eight days Kiss- 








“DREAM HOME,” 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO KISSINGER 


This rural home near Huntington, Indiana, was purchased by popular 
subscription, some of the money coming from as far as South America. 


inger wrestled with 
it, while pains 
wracked him, and the 
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whites of his eyes and his skin turned yel- 
low. Two hundred mosquitoes were fed off 
Kissinger as he lay on his cot, these mos- 
quitoes to be used in other experiments. 
But at last he pulled through, and in those 
eight days the medical staff learned more 
about the scourge of the tropics than it had 
learned before in eight years. After his 
recovery, Kissinger went back to work in 
the hospital, an immune. 

At last, in 1901, yellow fever was on the 
run, and Kissinger was discharged from 
the Army and he returned to Indiana— 
without having once fired at an enemy. 
Seemingly, he had recovered and again he 
took up the unromantic duties of walking 
up one side of a row of corn and coming 
back on the other side, but he had weak 
spells and his nerves were jumpy. He had 
headaches, he got tired easily, and he 
couldn’t, as the phrase goes, seem to find 
himseli. He had not the strength to con- 
tinue farming and so gave it up; he tried 
first one thing, then another, all the time 
feeling weak and tired and dispirited. 
He worked in a restaurant, and he worked 
in a box factory, but his health was against 
him. He went to Washington and while 
there he was married. 

Other veterans who had been in the 
service were now out in the world making 
places for themselves, but he was still half 
an invalid, still trying to find something 
that he could do. His friends asked him 
why he didn’t apply for a pension, but his 
pride was against it. He had tried to serve 
his country, instead of living off it. At last, 
in 1903, a lawyer friend, and his wife, 
against his wishes, applied for a pension. 
The government in Washington con- 
sidered it and in its great wisdom turned 
it down. 

One evening in South Bend, Indiana, 
Kissinger was walking along the street 
talking to his wife. He had been at the box 
factory all day, and now was on the way 
home. Suddenly he fell to his knees; his 
wife helped him up and got him home. 
The next day there was no feeling in his 
legs. It was thirteen years before he walked 
again. Spinal myelitis, they called it. 

The job in the box factory was gone, and 
yet he and his family must live. It was at 
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A SYMBOL OF KISSINGER’S PATRIOTISM 


A carved and colored Uncle Sam receives Kis- 
singers mail before his Huntington, Indiana, 
home. Times are better now; his knees that for 
thirteen years refused him support have mended, 
and even crutches are not needed. 


this time that he and his wife began to take 
in washing. He wished to do all he could— 
in fact, it was imperative that he should, 
and so his wife strapped him in a chair, 
put a cushion under the strap, and then 
he, leaning against the cushion, helped 
with the washing. It was awkward work. 
The best they could do under the circum- 
stances was two washings a day. 

Mrs. Kissinger got a job in the post 
office as scrub woman; it was better than 
taking in washing, but her husband’s 
health had become so bad that she had to 
give up her post. 

In 1907, fortune smiled on them and the 
government granted Private Kissinger a 
pension of $12 a month. This was not the 
end of the good luck. The street car com- 
pany gave instructions to the motormen 
and conductors that he and his chair 
should ride free. But such great good 
fortune was not to last long. The govern- 
ment in Washington reconsidered and 
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took away his pension. Too many people 
were getting money they didn’t deserve. 

Still Kissinger managed pretty well. 
The man who ran the saddlery shop made 
him a couple of knee pads and he could get 
around on them quite easily. The govern- 
ment was busy elsewhere with solemn 
duties, but friends had come to his rescue— 
James E. Peabody of the Morris High 
School in New York, Dr. Howard S. Kelly 
and Dr. Caroline Lattimer of Baltimore, 
and others. If it hadn’t been for these 
loyal friends who knew what he had gone 
through, well... 

In 1911, Congress heard of it and voted 
him a grant of $100 a month. That is 
all. Now and again collections were taken 
up for him; few of them ever reached him. 
He became sensitive about rolling down 
the street in his wheel-chair, for he was 
accepting charity, something no true 
soldier would do. 

With his grant of $100 a month, he 
bought a farm; maybe some way he could 
manage it. But he couldn’t and it slipped 
out of his hands. Taxes, payments, insur- 
ance, bad crops. But he must do something 
and, strengthened by his wife’s faith, he 
bought another farm. It went the way of 
the first. Even with the grant of $100 
a month, he could not make ends meet. 
He was incapacitated for work, his wife 
took in boarders, they scraped along, there 
were doctor’s bills. He was living in An- 
drews, Indiana, a town of a few hundred 
population, in a house for which he was 
paying $10 of the $100 a month for rent. 
Now and then, in the winter, they were 
on the verge of being out of coal. Things 
looked pretty blue, but his loyal friends 
stuck by him. Mr. Peabody, aided and 
assisted by the American Association for 
Medical Progress, came to his aid and 
took up a collection for him; $6,000 was 
raised, a dollar here, a dollar there, even 
school children gave money. One donation 
was from a group of American women 
living in South America—they could 
picture what the country would be if 
yellow fever hadn’t been put on the run. 

Then one day the good news came to 
Kissinger that he could go out and select 
a house, and that a deed to it would be 
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given to him. Unbelievable! The present 
of the wheel-chair had seemed wonderfui— 
now a house, a whole house! He looked 
around and chose a farm house a mile out- 
side of Huntington, Indiana, surrounded 
by two and one half acres of land. A palace, 
indeed! 

“Could I have just one thing more?” 
asked the astonished man. 

“What is it?” 

“T’d like to have a cow.” 

And so I saw Sunshine, the pride of the 
family. 

A few years ago, by some medical 
miracle, the feeling slowly began to return 
to Kissinger’s legs, a little bit at a time. 
Learned doctors, still studying the effect 
of yellow fever, came to visit him, and 
made long and exhaustive examinations, 
and it was explained that the feeling 
might return, use of his legs might be given 
him again, and then at any hour he might 
fall to his knees as he had thirteen years 
before on the street in South Bend. A 
miracle did happen; he rose to his knees, to 
a wheel chair, bit by bit he left the wheel 
chair for crutches, and then the day came 
when he needed only one crutch. And then 
there was the incident of the baby on the 
couch. Its mother, a relation of Mrs. 
Kissinger, had left it asleep on the couch 
in the sitting room, and all had gone 
to the kitchen except Kissinger, who sat 
in his chair. Suddenly Kissinger saw 
that the baby had awakened, had rolled 
over and was about to fall on the floor. 
It’s not very clear now, but some way or 
other he got across the floor without his 
crutch and saved the baby. He stared in 
amazement at the crutch left on the floor 
beside his chair. 

'“T’m not going to use it any more,” he 
declared. 

It was pretty hard work, hobbling 
along supported by the furniture, or with 
his hands on the wall, or sitting on the 
steps baby-like when he went down stairs, 
but a soldier is born to fight, and finally 
the crutch went to the woodshed. It has 
never come back. 

There, in “Dream Home,” ds they call 
the house given to him by popular sub- 
scription, while Congress pondered the 
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matter, I visited 
them. The old war 
veteran was able to 
meet me, and about 
him, even though 
he walks jerkily, 
there is something 
of the soldier. But 
he is never well; 
sometimes the pains 
come back, his 
nerves go to pieces, 
pains take him in 
the head, now and 
then words slip 
away, sentences go 
unfinished. They 
have been in Dream 
Home since June, he 
and his wife and Bob- 
by, her grandson. 

Wonderful as it 
is, there are still 
troubles in Dream 
Home. There are 
still doctor’s bills, 
borrowed money to pay back, and food 
to buy. Little things, during my visit, be- 
gan to come out. While we were talking, 
it came out that the suit worn by the 
man who had given his body as a labor- 
atory to science, had been sent him by a 
man in another state. For eleven years these 
suits alone have covered the old soldier. 

They are sensitive about it, sensitive 
that I had this unexpected peek, for they 
have pride, Mr. and Mrs. Kissinger. 

Another matter: There still runs through 
him an intense and moving loyalty to his 
country. It seems never to have occurred 
to the wreck of a man that America has 
become rich and powerful since he made 
his sacrifice twenty-seven years ago. Once 
he said simply, as we talked after supper: 
“Of course, it was hard, but I should do 
it all over again, if it would help.” 

The simple little sentence moved me; 
this man who had been practically an 
invalid for twenty-seven years, who has 
never known a well day since the singing 
test tube was held on his bared arm, say- 
ing simply: “I should do it all over again, 
if it would help.” 








KISSINGER AND THE FAMILY’S PRIDE, SUNSHINE 


Twenty-seven years since his sacrifice, mostly spent in pain and poverty, 
y y : i at P 

have not quenched his patriotism or shaken the conviction that he would 
again offer himself “if it would help.” 


Another little episode that moved me: 
Now that he was in his new home, he 
wanted a post to hold his mail box, and so 
he had a post cut and carved and colored 
to represent his Uncle Sam. And there Un- 
cle Sam stands at the door—in his high hat, 
his long-tailed coat, and his prosperity. 

“Ain’t it nice?” said Private Kissinger 
admiringly, his hand on the colored post, 
for Private Kissinger, the farm boy, was 
forced to leave school when he was twelve. 

That, as I write, is the picture that 
lingers in my mind. Private Kissinger 
walking jerkily out to Uncle Sam to get 
his mail; and then the other picture— 
Private Kissinger hobbling out to milk 
the cow, Sunshine. 

At the same time I think of another 
thing: of the negligible number of cases of 
yellow fever last year in the Americas. 

Then as I got on the train, the Boy Who 
Wanted to be a Soldier came to attention 
and gave me a military salute. As he 
stood there I thought of another salute 
many years ago. 

As the train moved away he hobbled 
down the street. 





WHY I AM GOING ~ 
TO THE SOUTH POLE. 


by Commander Byrd 


MAN CANNOT CLAIM mastery of the 
globe until he conquers the Antarctic con- 
tinent. It is the last great challenge. The 
United States could be superimposed on 
this continent and there would extend 
beyond our borders 2,400,000 square miles 
of Antarctic land. The unexplored area of 
the South Polar regions is estimated to be 
4,600,000 square miles—about one and 
one half times the size of the United States. 

What might one find in such an enor- 
mous area! I must admit that that great 
frozen unknown continent has captured 
my imagination. But I am not alone in 
my enthusiasm, for there have been liter- 
ally thousands of volunteers who want to 
go down there from all over the world and, 
from the rate letters are coming in, we 
expect thousands more. It is not surprising 
that some of these adventurous spirits 


literally beg us to take them, for down 
there lies the greatest adventure left in 
exploration and aviation. 

When Columbus set out across the At- 
lantic he did not even dream that he had 
a great unknown land ahead of him, but 
we shall know when we set sail for the 
south that we shall have a chance to take 
off the maps for our school children of the 
ages to come, a part of that great blank 
white space at the bottom of the world. 
And a hundred years from now what will 
be there in place of that white space? 

“And how does it happen,” I have been 
frequently asked, “‘that there is such a 
large area in the world that still remains 
unexplored?” And others will ask: “What 
is the use in bothering with it at all? 
What is there down there that could be of 
value to the world?” To me the answer 








to the latter question is obvious, and yet 
I always find myself hard put to it to 
answer convincingly. It has always seemed 
to me that science is the loser so long as 
there remains a large unexplored area left 
in the world. To quote Sir Douglas Maw- 
son: “Science is a homogeneous whole.”’ 
Final knowledge is reached only by putting 
together a large number of facts. For ex- 
ample, there are meteorological data to be 
gained from the South Polar regions, the 
gaining of which alone justifies the hazards 
encountered. Weather conditions depend 
upon an equalizing tendency between the 
two poles and the equator. The Antarctic 
has even more influence on weather than 
has the Arctic. 

The comparatively small part of the 
Antarctic that has been explored has been 
covered with snow and ice, even in the 





Drawn by Clayton Knight 


Antarctic summer time (which is, of course 
our winter time), but, owing to the power- 
ful effect of the twenty-four-hour sun, 
there must be some areas of low land in 
that immense region that are uncovered 
by snow in the summer. In the North Polar 
regions, for example, we know that if low 
land were found at the pole itself, some of 
it would be bare of snow in the summer. 
If such areas are found in the Antarctic, 
and I think they will be, the most conser- 
vative scientists would say that it would 
be not unreasonable to expect that new 
species of plant and animal life might be 
found, or that secrets of the past might be 
revealed by the signs that mother earth 
may give, and the fossil remains that may 
be embedded in her bosom. 

With airplane cameras we should be 
able to get photographs of rocky peaks 
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the sides of which, owing to their vertical 
position, are naked. This will give an ac- 
curate geological section, even more ac- 
curate than could be obtained by the foot 
traveler. Mineral deposits might possibly 
be located. It is an interesting fact that the 
only known cryolite in the world is at 
Ivigtut, in ice-covered Greenland. 

Seal, penguin, or other birds, sojourn on 
the rim of the Antarctic, and carnivorous 
killer-whales and various species of fish 
swim around its borders, but there is 
almost no life in the interior. The land life 
is limited to the lowest in the organic 
scale, like protozoa and minute insects. 
Of course there are bacteria there, but 
I believe the largest living creature found 
on the land was a spider. Is it not possible 


that a comparatively recent ice age cov- - 


ered the Antarctic and exterminated all 
land life that might have existed? If this 
is true, cannot the fact be disclosed by 
investigation? Will it not teach us more 
about the geological ages into which the 
past of the world has been divided? 

At any rate, the primary object of the 
expedition is scientific, and there will be 
plenty of work for the dozen specialists 
we hope to take with us. These will include 
a zodlogist, geologist, ornithologist, biol- 
ogist, meteorologist, ichthyologist, geog- 
rapher, and an expert on magnetism. The 
more we can unfold of the past and the 
unknown present, the better we shall know 
what to do for the future. 

The answer to the oft-repeated query as 
to why the mystery of the Antarctic has 
not been solved, is easier to answer con- 
vincingly to the practical-minded ques- 
tioner. It is because a great ice-pack belt, 
sometimes hundreds of miles wide, guards 
the approach to the frozen continent, and 
even when this belt is penetrated, the land 
is further guarded generally, so far as we 
know, by a solid wall of ice that sometimes 
reaches a height nearly equal to half that 
of the Washington Monument. [Washing- 
ton Monument is 555 feet high.] It is 
often very difficult to find places where 
these precipitous ice cliffs can be scaled. 

Then, the weather conditions are worse 
than in any other part of the world. The 
Antarctic is a cold and frozen region even 
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in the summer time, and is subject to all 
the meteorological terrors with which 
popular fancy has clothed the Arctic re- 
gions. If it is cold and forbidding at the 
North Pole, it is far more so at the South 
Pole. It is indeed the “home of the bliz- 
zard.” The North Pole is surrounded by a 
great frozen ocean with a moving ice pack 
from five to fifty feet thick, whereas the 
South Pole is an elevated one of high land, 
covered, so far as we know, with snow and 
ice—an area subject to sudden and violent 
snowstorms, which may rage for days. 

The Arctic was besieged by explorers 
and travelers four hundred years before 
the discovery of the North Pole and more 
than a thousand men lost their lives trying 
to conquer it. But uninhabited Antarctica 
with its guardian packs and precipitous 
ice barrier bulwarks has always been 
dreaded. This article would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the courageous 
men who have risked their lives down 
there and to whom we owe the information 
that will enable us to carry on from where 
they left off. We must acknowledge the 
contribution that they have made to 
whatever success crowns the efforts of 
ourselves or of others who follow us. 

Southern explorations began in 1774, 
when Captain James Cook got as far south 
as 71° 10’. He discovered the ice bulwark, 
but it was left for Admiral Charles Wilkes, 
U.S. N., in 1840, to discover the Antarctic 
continent. In 1900, Borchgrevink reached 
78° 34’. Great Britain opened up a new 
chapter in Antarctic exploration when, in 
1902, Captain Robert Falcon Scott made 
the first real explorations on the land. 
He reached a chain of mountains sur- 
rounded with gigantic glaciers “and proved 
first-hand that the climate was the coldest 
on earth, its winds insufferable, and its 
glacial crevasses incredibly hazardous.” 
In 1907-1909, Sir Ernest Shackleton at- 
tempted to reach the South Pole, and for 
this he deserves immortal fame because he 
jumped the farthest-south record from 
82° 17’ to 88° 23’, and was forced to turn 
back when only ninety-seven miles from 
the Pole. Indeed, he paved the way for 
Amundsen and Scott, who reached the 
pole sixteen years ago. 
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COMMANDER BYRD’S PROPOSED ANTARCTIC FLIGHTS 


The unexplored area of the South Polar regions is one and a half times larger than the United States. 
Icebergs and pack ice make its coasts practically inaccessible by ship. 
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tried shipmate, Floyd Bennett, 
who flew with me over the 
North Pole, will be second in 
command. Hardships in the 
polar regions seem to bring 
out the best and the worst in 
a man. Of the thousand or 
more men who lost their lives 
in the attempt to conquer the 
Arctic, many of the deaths 
were caused by disloyalty or 
mutinies. I can, therefore, say 
nothing better for Bennett 
than to state that there is no 
man in the world I had rather 
go into the Antarctic with 
than him. 

Tom Mulroy, who had been 
Chief Engineer of the North 
Pole steamer Chantier and took 
that ship 10,000 miles and back 
without a breakdown, will be 
one of the executives of the ex- 
pedition. Another will be G. O. 
Noville, Lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve, who has won 
his spurs in two expeditions, 
the North Pole and the recent 











From “ Scott’s Last Expedition,” Courtesy Dodd, Mead €% Co. 


THE ROSS ICE BARRIER AND MOUNT EREBUS 
This great ice barrier is thought to encircle the Antarctic 
Continent. Mount Erebus is a semi-active volcano. 


Since that time Sir Douglas Mawson 
has done fine work down there. He is 
probably the greatest living expert on 
Antarctica, and is the author of “The 
Home of the Blizzard,” a very valuable 
scientific work on the South Polar regions. 

It is with the inspiration of these great 
men that my shipmates and myself will 
tackle the problem where they left off, and 
it is because this is the most hazardous 
region in the world from an aviation 
standpoint, that we are determined to 
prepare as far as possible for whatever 
dangerous situations may arise. On long 
expeditions in cold and unresponsive re- 
gions, such as the Antarctic, untoward 
characteristics appear in the individual 
that we never dreamed of in civilization. 
The selection of the personnel is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance, My old and 


transatlantic flight of the 
America. Then comes Bernt 
Balchen, a Norwegian, who 
showed his mettle on the latter 
flight. There will be fifteen 
others who accompanied us on at least 
one of our expeditions into the Arctic— 
tried and true shipmates. I hope also to 
take with us several Norwegians—men 
who know the ice and like the cold. 

We shall attempt to put our base on the 
opposite side of the Antarctic continent 
from the Weddell Sea, on the great Ross 
ice barrier, which is at the southern end 
of the Ross Sea. There will be an ice pack 
to force our way through before we get 
to the barrier and we must be as certain as 
is humanly possible that we get through 
this pack without getting caught in it. 
That, of course, would end the expedition. 
When we were getting our plane through 
the ice at King’s Bay, Spitsbergen, we 
might easily have had our frail raft, con- 
taining the personnel and the plane, crush- 
ed—and so would have ended our North 
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From “ Argonauts of the South,” 
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Courtesy G. P. Putnam's Sons 


GUARDIAN WALLS OF THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD 


The barrier’s precipitous ice cliffs offer few opportunities for scaling. Some idea of their height may be 
gained by comparing them with the men seen walking along the shore at the left. 


Polar expedition almost before it had 
started. 

We shall probably have to use a ship 
specially made to withstand ice, and, since 
we shall be gone so long from our last port 
of call that the coal bunkers will not be 
able to hold anything like the quantity 
of coal necessary, we shall have to arrange 
several of the cargo holds of the ship to 
carry hundreds of tons of extra fuel. It is 
extremely hard work to move this coal 
from the hold to the coal bunkers and that 
job alone will give our seventy-five adven- 
turers plenty of exercise. In the case of 
our Polar flight, the moving of this coal 
was an “all-hands” job from the Captain 
down to the mess attendants. The result 
was that when we reached the Arctic every 
one was in good physical condition. 

In another specially arranged hold we 
shall carry our planes—three of them 
probably. One will be a big monoplane 
similar to the one in which we flew across 
the Atlantic. It will have three engines 
and the wing spread will be seventy-two 
feet. It will contain all the improvements 
we have made as a result of our last three 
expeditions. Then there will be two smaller 


monoplanes with single engines, similar 
to the plane Chamberlin used in crossing 
the Atlantic. All of these planes will be 
equipped with interchangeable landing 
gear so that they can fly from the water 
with pontoons, from the snow with skis, 
or from the land with wheels. We found on 
the Polar flight that these skis should be 
made with a great factor of safety for the 
rough snow work and that they should be 
bowed in the center like the Norwegian 
foot skis. We shall experiment with snow 
flying this winter with the planes we are 
going to use. 

The ship will be equipped with powerful 
modern radio, both short and long wave, 
with which we shall make an effort to keep 
in constant touch with civilization. We 
shall use short wave radio during the six 
months’ daylight. There will be a year 
and a half’s supply of food on board to 
provide for any untoward incident that 
might make it necessary for the personnel 
to spend the Antarctic night before re- 
turning. 

Extra thick iron plating will be secured 
to the bow and around the ship at its water 
line so that the ship will be able to withstand 
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From “ Argonauts of the South,” Courtesy G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


A DANCEROUS LANDING PLACE FOR AN AIRPLANE 


The surface of much of the small area of the Antarctic that is known is not only almost impassable but is 
swept constantly by terrible blizzards. 


the terrible blows we may have to give the 
ice to get through it. To give further help 
for this ice hammering, a concrete mixture 
will be poured into one of the bow com- 
partments, there to harden to the shape 
of the ship’s curve to give extra strength. 

Before we get to our last port of call— 
8,479 miles away—the expedition should 
be broken into harness and the land lub- 
bers should have their sea legs. After leav- 
ing New Zealand we shall hit for the Ross 
ice barrier, which is 2,300 miles directly 
south. We shall have our first battle with 
the ice pack in the Ross Sea during Novem- 
ber, 1928. Then, there will be more or less 
open ice-strewn water for several hundred 
miles, until we get to the ice barrier; we 
shall be fortunate if we reach our main 
base before the first part of January, 1929. 

It now appears that we shall place our 
main base at one of three places—Mc- 
Murdo’s Sound, Scott’s base; the Bay of 
Whales, Amundsen’s base; or Discovery 
Harbor. Scott’s base was on the western 
side of the Ross ice barrier, Amundsen’s 
on the eastern side, and Discovery Harbor 
is between these two bases and may be a 
desirable place to embark on to the ice 
because the ice is low enough at that point 
to enable us to get our planes and equip- 
ment up on the barrier. It is thought that 


as weather conditions are slightly better on 
the Bay of Whales side we are more likely 
to put our base there. At other places the 
ice barrier ranges from 30 to 230 feet in 
height at its precipitous edge, making it 
impossible to get our equipment ashore 
with any such altitude as that to scale. 

Our base, then, will probably be estab- 
lished on snow-covered ice. This will be 
about the same thing as camping on a 
stationary iceberg. It does not seem a 
practical thing, but I believe it is. Amund- 
sen did it successfully. It will even be an 
advantage in one way, because we can dig 
down in the ice and make ice rooms for 
some of our workshops and supplies. 

We shall have at our main base a veri- 
table city. It must be a self-sustaining unit 
capable of maintaining itself indefinitely 
without outside help, because if we should 
have to spend the Antarctic night, or if 
our ship should get injured in the ice, there 
is no telling how long we might have to 
stay down there. It is wise always to be 
prepared for such an emergency. I was once 
a member of an expedition that came very 
near getting caught in the Arctic for the 
winter without sufficient food to last until 
summer. 

We should, in case of an emergency, be 
able to supplement our food supply with 
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seal and birds, which abound at certain 
times on the fringe of the Antarctic con- 
tinent. As soon as we arrive we shall begin 
sending out parties to kill seal to lay by 
for possible use during the winter months. 
This would be important as a scurvy pre- 
ventative. There will never be any scurvy 
so long as there is plenty of fresh meat. 
We shall have five or six portable houses, 
and for heating and cooking purposes we 
shall use coal, gasoline, and oil. It is very 
likely that we shall take an electric plant 
with us for lighting. 

We expect to take with us at least fifty 
Eskimo dogs, which will be used to haul 
loads near the base and to assist in estab- 
lishing sub-bases on the route to the South 
Pole. Arthur T. Walden, of Wonalancet, 
New Hampshire, a veteran of the Arctic 
and a great dog-team leader, is now en- 
gaged in preparing a freight dog team. 
The majority of the dogs, however, will 
probably be procured from Alaska. In 
addition to the dogs we shall use, for trans- 
portation about the base, caterpillar trac- 
tors. This will be especially useful for haul- 
ing the plane around. We discovered on 
our North Pole expedition that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to 
handle a great plane 
equipped with skis by 
hand alone. 

Of course, we hope 
to finish the mission 
of our first expedition 
during the Antarctic 
summer, which will last 
until about March 
ist. That would 
give us about two 
months for opera- 
tions. I should 
say the chances of 
doing this would 
be about even. Of 
course, if we have 
to spend the Ant- ~ 
arctic night, our 















it probably could not stand the winter 
ice. 

So much for the main base itself. We 
hope to put down four or five sub-bases 
towards the South Pole about one hundred 
miles apart. There are several reasons for 
doing this. First, because it will be impossi- 
ble to predict the weather conditions that 
will exist on a flight from our main base 
to the South Pole, and the winds in that 
region come up suddenly and blow vio- 
lently, frequently with very thick snow, 
which would bring about a situation much 
worse than fog for the flyer, because he 
would not only be blinded, as is the case in 
fog, but would also have a terrific wind 
at the same time. With bases every one 
hundred miles the flyer would have a 
chance to land near one of these bases and 
survive the storm. Of course, in such a 
case, he would have to carry along some 
special apparatus and use some special 
methods to prevent the plane from being 
blown over. 

In case of a forced landing in any kind 
of weather, within 500 miles from base, 
there would be a chance of getting back 
with bases down every hundred miles. 
Without them, there would be no 
chance, because (as has already been 
explained) there is no animal life 
that would enable one to procure 
food, as is the case in the Arctic. 
Then these bases could be used for 
flights to the right or left for scientific 
exploration. For example, suppose we 
should establish our main base on the 
ice barrier near the Bay of Whales. 
Then our line of 
flight towards the 
Pole would be on 
the very edge of 
the unknown. 
When we reached 
an altitude of 
5,000 feet any- 
where along this 
line of flight we 











ship will have to 
be sent back to 
New Zealand, or 


States, because preceding the polar flight. 





CHINOOK, SLEDGE DOG LEADER 


eee This trained dog and his mates, owned by Arthur T. 
possibly to the Walden, are expected to help lay the supply depots, 


should be look- 
ing into regions 
never before seen 
by a human be- 
ing. Probably we 
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should be able to fly out in an easterly 
direction a hundred miles or so with our 
mapping camera, and in that way map 
a considerable unknown area, at the 
same time running the minimum risk 
from sudden violent gales. But, no matter 
how carefully we might plan our ex- 
pedition into this largely unknown region, 
it is impossible to say ahead of time 
exactly what can or cannot be done or 
exactly how far apart we shall be able 
to put our bases, or how far towards 
the Pole. 

The principal supplies we shall leave at 
these bases will be food and fuel and repair 
material for sleds. Three methods will be 
employed to put them down—airplanes, 
dog teams, and our air propeller sleds. 
It is probable that the dog teams will play 
the largest part in this work. 

On the final flight to the Pole, the flying 
done after the last base is passed will be 
hazardous, of course, because should there 
be a forced landing with the plane out of 
commission, our ability to return to the 
nearest base would not be a certainty. In 
such an emergency we shall have to depend 
upon radio and the reserve planes. We shall 
take a kite with us in order to send mes- 
sages back to the base and receive them. 
The Navy has already offered to assist with 
the radio work as much as the law will 
allow. We shall use on our plane a set 
similar to the one that did such fine work 
on our transatlantic flight. This, a regular 
Navy set modified for our use by W. E. 
Hansen and Hylan, very capable Naval 
radio engineers, used a wave length of 
about 600 meters. It was Hansen who 
made the radio set we used on our North 
Pole expedition. 

We shall also have on the plane a small 
auxiliary high-frequency, short wave set of 
about forty meters, with a storage battery 
or a hand crank generator so that we can 
get back to base in case we have to land 
on the ice. The short wave, high-frequency 
sets are generally preferred in the Arctic, 
for they can carry great distances with 
small power and an aérial of a few feet 
in height. Captain S. C. Hooper, U.S. N., 
one of the greatest radio experts in the 
world, especially on radio equipment for 
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planes, will give the expedition the benetit 
of his expert advice. 

The South Pole itself is on a plateau 
about ten thousand feet high. This is going 
to make a landing on it rather difficult, 
because it is likely to be very cold, but 
what is more important, the air at that 
height of nearly two miles has lost so much 
of its denseness, that it will require more 
power to take the plane off the snow. The 
landing speed also will be faster. It is clear 
that this matter must be worked out with 
the utmost care, because it would be im- 
possible to get back to base from that 
distance should the plane for any reason 
be unable to rise after landing. There are 
some planes that cannot even reach that 
altitude. Our plane will need a ceiling of 
twice that altitude. This landing will be 
further complicated by the fact that we 
must have on board when we land at least 
twelve hundred miles of gasoline and a 
thousand pounds or so of emergency 
equipment. This weight, of course, will 
make the landing speed faster. It is possible 
that we may not be able to land there, 
but we are extremely anxious to do so 
in order to take scientific observations. 

Reaching the pole itself is only a part 
of the work to be done by our expedition. 
The total unknown region is an area of 
4,600,000 square miles, the circumference 
of which area is about 9,000 sea miles, 
more than one third of the distance around 
the world. As the ice barrier has prevented 
ships from reaching the land, no one knows 
just where the land begins. Airplanes can 
fly over this ice pack with ease where the 
ordinary ship would meet with certain 
disaster, but the flying would be hazardous 
in case of a forced landing. 

It must not be thought that even one 
or two expeditions can disclose very much 
of the secrets of the Antarctic. We hope 
eventually to fly across the whole conti- 
nent by placing a base on the Weddell 
Sea side. 

In the plane itself on the final dash, it is 
possible that we shall carry a small team 
of light dogs and a sled. The plane will be 
capable of carrying the necessary load. 
That is why we prefer a large plane for 
this work. In addition to that equipment, 
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THIS WHALER MAY CARRY THE BYRD EXPEDITION 
The S. S. C. 4. Larsen, built to withstand the buffeting of pack ice in Antarctic waters, may transport the 
expedition on its regular whaling voyage southward in 1928. The peculiarly shaped bow lets down so that 


whales may be drawn into the hold for flensing. 


there will be carried in the plane a primus 
stove, reindeer sleeping bag, two months’ 
food supply including pemmican (the great 
Arctic food), chocolate, tea, and hard-tack, 
together with dog food; also a special tent 
such as we carried on the North Pole 
flight, medical kit, skis, snowshoes, extra 
shoes and clothing, rifles, ammunition, and 
hunting knives, and a collapsible rubber 
boat. This equipment will be used in 
case of a forced landing, when we should 
have to hike back to base. I am not 
prepared to say just what chances we 
should have of getting back. That would 
depend, of course, on our distance from 
the coast line. 

The Antarctic can be conquered because 
a permanent base can be established that 
will not float away, as would be the case 
when putting down bases on the moving 
ice fields of the frozen north polar area. 
Were it not possible to place these per- 
manent bases, the frightful meteorological 


conditions would make the conquest of 
Antarctica by air well-nigh impossible. 

What a “kick” we shall get, looking 
down into tens of thousands of square 
miles of regions never before looked upon 
by a human being, so far as we know. I 
must admit, too, that it will be the biggest 
“kick” of all if we succeed in planting the 
American flag at the South Pole—at the 
bottom of the world. It has never been 
anywhere near there. 

But we shall probably take with us the 
flags of some other countries in honor of 
their noble deeds in polar exploration. 
That, I think, is the spirit of America— 
the spirit of friendship she has for other 
nations. It is in their sporting adventurous 
exploits that nations can strike a common 
chord and meet on high ground. I believe 
that an air exploration expedition to 
Antarctica can also be made a good-will 
expedition with the great new instrument 
of peace and commerce—aviation. 














Oil is King in the Texas Panhandle 


The Steer and Two-Gun Men Lose Their Supremacy 


EDWARD B. GARNETT 


The opening of the new Seminole oil field in Oklahoma and the Panhandle fields 
in Texas raised the serious problem of overproduction. Thts article by the Sunday 
editor of The Kansas City Star discloses how quickly the problem came up, and 


ee 


describes the picturesque side of an 


IT BEGINS TO LOOK as if it were time 
to remake the American geographies. 
The United States is outgrowing its 
clothes, physically, industrially, commer- 
cially. Maps that only five years ago taught 
us that the high table land of Texas 
north of the Great Staked Plain, known 
as the Panhandle, was only a vast unpro- 
ductive area where cattle grazed on bound- 
less barren acres, are 


oil rush.” 


power and production and progress—and, 
of course, undreamed-of prosperity. There 
is no more magical a story in the nation’s 
development than this. Industry, long 
asleep in a great inland empire, has 
awakened. Power, yielded in abundance 
from mother earth’s vast storage vaults, 
has been tapped by man to run the ma- 
chines of his machine-made civilization. 

Monster oil and 





of no practicable use 
to-day. Most of 
the cattle and big 
ranches are gone. 
In their place, al- 
most over night, 
thriving ‘new cities 
have sprung up. 
Forests of oil der- 
ricks rise on the once 
lonesome __ prairies. 
Great railroad sys- 
tems have cut busy 
branch lines through 
the old “cow coun- 
try,” bridging sharp 
cafions and _ slow- 
flowing rivers. Mod- 
ern paved highways 
are replacing the old 
cattle drovers’ trails. 
Factories, with 
smokeless chimneys, 
attract new thou- 
sands of workers. 








gas fields supply this 
power to the. Pan- 
handle country first; 
but there is such a 
superabundance of 
it that other and 
greater cities to the 
east and north soon 
must benefit, too. 
Pipelines already 
are supplying 
streams of “black 
gold” to metropoli- 
tan centers of the 
Middle West, to the 
Mississippi River 
and farther east. 
Other pipe-lines will 
carry gas, an even 
better and more 
economical fuel. In 
return, of course, the 
Panhandle country 
is receiving un- 
imaginable riches. 








Peace and content- 
ment and _ solitude 
have gone. In their 
stead have come 


A GUSHER COMES IN 


The drillers in the foreground have just finished 
“shooting,” or exploding a charge of nitro- 
glycerine, and the well turned out to bea gusher. 


Amarillo, Texas, 
now a City of 50,000 
inhabitants, is the 
virtual capital of the 
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OIL IS KING IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE 

















BORGER IS A MAIN STREET TWO MILES LONG 


Borger, which will celebrate its second birthday next February, has already outlived a “hell-raisin’”’ 
reputation and is to-day a thriving, law-abiding city of 25,000 persons. 


Panhandle, as it is the nearest town of 
importance to the new oil and gas fields. 
Two years ago its population was about 
24,000. On all sides handsome new busi- 
ness blocks, young skyscrapers, meet the 
visitor. One 14-story hotel has been 
finished and opened at a cost of two mil- 
lion dollars, and another of seventeen 
stories is being completed. Amarillo al- 
ready boasts of twenty millionaires—and 
some of them have many millions each. 
How do they do it? one asks. Their story 
is the magic story of oil. Before the big 
strike in Hutchinson County, near Borger, 
fifty-two miles northeast of Amarillo, 
about two years ago, one large ranch- 
owner had thirty thousand acres of cattle- 
grazing land. Much of it was on the high 
prairie, unfenced and part of the open 
range. Yet he, or his ancestors, had “filed 
on it” and it was all indisputably his. Then 
a group of young oil prospectors—still not 
too proud to be called “ wild-catters”— 
organized a little company, took a lease 
on one of the rancher’s broad acres, and 
drilled a well. The well “came in,” making 
between two and three thousand barrels 
of oil every twenty-four hours, proving 
that a great pool of “black gold” was 


spread out somewhere beneath the surface 
of this land, and the oil rush to Hutchinson 
County in the Panhandle was on. To-day 
this rancher’s lands are literally dotted 
with oil wells, across the heart of the great 
Borger pools. Can you, therefore, conceive 
of the wealth that strike has brought to the 
ranchman who owns—yes, who still owns 
—those thirty thousand acres? At a 
conservative estimate, leasing the entire 
thirty thousand acres at $2,000 an acre, 
he is worth $60,000,c0o—or, counting 
one-eighth royalties from all the oil pro- 
duced on his land, nobody will try to guess 
just how much he is worth. He doesn’t 
know, himself. 

These great new over-lords of wealth, 
while quite willing to spend, will spend 
only wisely and after due thought. One 
sees no signs of thriftlessness, nor even 
what may be looked upon as foolish luxur- 
ies. A taxicab driver’s experience is a 
case in point. He told me that he had been 
in Amarillo for three months, hoping to 
get employment as a chauffeur in a private 
family, yet had failed. “Every one drives 
his own car here,” he said. “They are too 
busy to call their chauffeurs, even if they 
had them.” They, for the most part, are 


170 
driving their own cars. There is no reck- 
less splurge of wealth. 

One still hears on every turn in Amarillo 
the wonderful story of Borger, the town 
in the heart of the oil field that was 
founded in February, 1926, and visualized 
as a city by its founder, A. P. Borger, of 
Cromwell, Oklahoma. When oil was found, 
the town of Borger immediately sprang 
into being—a typical oil town, with one 
main street almost two miles long, lined 
with frame stores and shacks of all descrip- 
tions. It became a city almost over night, 
but still was thirty miles or more from a 
railroad. The nearest railway line was the 
Santa Fe, at Panhandle City, some twenty 
miles east of Amarillo. But the Rock Is- 
land, running from Liberal, Kansas, to 
Dalhart, Texas, passed the new oil field 
about fifty miles to the west, and im- 
mediately a race began between the two 
competing railroads to build the first 
line into Borger. The Santa Fe, having 
the shortest distance to build, was the 
first to construct its branch line to Borger, 
named its station there, Isom, and began 
operating trains from Panhandle City 
in October, 1926. The Rock Island is 
completing its line between Liberal and 
Amarillo, by way of Borger, this year. 

Yet not even the idle visitors waited for 
the coming of the railroads to take them to 
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Borger. The town soon gained the rep- 
utation of being a wild, “rootin’-tootin’, 
rip-roarin’, snortin’, hell-raisin’”’ place. 
Perhaps if wealth is attractive, sin is 
doubly so. Anyway, the rush to Borger 
soon was on. It continued all during the 
late spring and summer of 1926 and well 
into the fall. And now Borger is a thriving 
city of 25,000 inhabitants. 

To get to Borger, visitors from the 
East usually leave the train at Panhandle 
City, itself a town whose population 
jumped within six months from 1,500 to 
almost 8,000. There one rents a motor, 
or climbs on a truck or whatever is avail- 
able, and sets out to Borger. A winding 
road, over a high, wind-swept prairie, 
leads finally into veritable bad-lands, 
with rugged bluffs of very red sandstone 
and a white substance that may be lime. 
Two hours—for the travel by motor is still 
very slow along the road constantly cut 
to pieces by hundreds of heavy trucks— 
and what has been called America’s largest 
oil field comes into sight. 

Rising along the horizon to the north 
and west are literally hundreds of oil der- 
ricks. More and more come into view, as if 
a race of giants had sprung up in this 
once uninhabited land to erect an artificial 
forest of queer-looking watch towers. We 
draw closer, our small car crawling past 
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BORGER’S FIRST CITY HALL AND JAIL 


There was much gambling, bootlegging, and several murders before the Texas Rangers took charge. 











OIL IS KING IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE 











IN THE PANHANDLE OIL FIELDS NEAR BORGER 


Two years ago cattle grazed on the high and rugged plateau. To-day, one rides through forests of oil 
derricks, passing casing-head plants, storage tanks, company offices, workmen’ s shacks, and pipe lines. 


more trucks, hauling more pipes or cas- 
ings for still more oil wells. Yet, slow as our 
progress is, we drive on. We pass more oil 


wells blackened and greasy; more giant 


trucks and pipe-lines; young refineries 
and casing-head plants; and a great gas 
works, where what is called “carbon 
black” is smudged from the gas and used 
in the manufacture of automobile tires to 
make them more durable. 

Then, Borger at last—Borger, with its 
one and only street almost two miles long, 
lined on both sides with helter-skelter 
buildings and one-story shacks—occasion- 
ally a two-story brick hotel or rooming- 
house or dance hall; Borger, with its one 
main street literally paved with “black 
gold’”’—thick, greasy, grimy oil over the 
dirt roadway cut down two and one half 
feet from the level of the crude earth 
banks which serve as curbing; Borger, 
where every shack is an “ugly”—a hot- 
dog stand here, a chili parlor there; a bar- 
ber shop, a drugstore, a bank, a hardware 
store, a grocery store; Borger, where oil 
wells spring up in one’s front yard to 
spatter grease on Monday’s laundry in 
the back yard; Borger, where men are 
happy and women more or less miserable; 


Borger, where oil is king even as was gold 
at Dawson City in the Klondike. 

As we drive slowly along this main 
street, treading slowly behind its unceas- 
ing stream of every possible kind of car, 
and passing the standing row in the center 
that knows no time limit in parking, let us 
read a few of the signs. Here on our left 
is the Betty Jane Hotel—with its sign 
bearing the picture of a robust infant to 
make plain the significance of the title. 
Several blocks farther is—or was before a 
fire several months ago—Murphy’s dance 
hall. And, of course, there’s Dad’s “‘restar- 
ent,” Shorty’s barber shop and beauty 
parlo , did we imagine that, a 
beauty parlor in Borger? 

At the end of this long street of Borger, 
we turn at right angles into another similar 
street and without an interruption are 
traversing the principal street of Dixon 


brother town, for the masculine gender 
seems to prevail. Here we find such signs 
as the inevitable Dewdrop Inn, “the 
Stag Billiards and Pool,’ Anna and 
Jack’s Cafe, Peg’s Cafe, and the Club 
Cafe. Then, almost before we know it, 
we are in the town of Phillips, with its 
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neater residence section—a long lane with 
its two rows of neat cottages fronting on 
the oil-“‘paved” street, which house the 
fifteen hundred or more workers of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company and their 
families. The men have found good em- 
ployment here in the three-million dollar 
casing-head manufacturing plant of the 
Phillips company. But their women and 
children—how to be happy, although 
there’s grease on the lawn, must be their 
great problem. 

Having heard that Borger once was a 
“wild, wild” town, where sometimes men 
were killed, we turn around and drive 
back through its main street to find what 
makes an oil town wild and what is being 
done about it. We met “Pop” Murphy, 
of dance hall fame, and asked him—some- 
how not taking pains to introduce our- 
selves as writing men. Murphy smiled. It 
was a broad smile, because Murphy’s face 
is broad. And so must be his vision of life. 

“Get me right, boys,” said Murphy. 
“Borger is not a bad town. There are no 
bad men here—no, nor bad women, either. 
My girls—” proudly—‘“are all decent. 
If they ain’t they don’t work in my dance 
hall. If a girl dances in my place, she must 
dance. No sitting ‘em out or sneaking 
away between dances. If she sneaks out— 
well, she’s out, that’s all. And she don’t 
come back—not to Murphy’s. 

““Now as for the bad men, let me tell 
you how that is. One night just after the 
Rangers came over here to see that every- 
thing got along in good order, a young 
feller goes into one of the soft drink 
places with some hardware. No more than 
gets inside the front door till one of the 
Rangers steps up to meet him. 

“Says the Ranger: ‘Why, sonny, what’s 
the trouble? What you got them revolvers 
for? You mustn’t be carrying fire-arms 
around town. Tut, tut, young man, put 
“em down. Gosh, they might be loaded and 
go off and hurt somebody.’ And he just 
carelessly put an arm across that kid’s 
shoulder, the guns came down and was 
delivered over to the Ranger, and out he 
goes with the kid, arm in arm, just like two 
brothers. That’s the kind of bad men we 
have. People have tried to make us out a 
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hell-raisin’ town. It’s movie stuff, I’d say.” 

“But why did Rangers come?” I asked 
Murphy. 

“Oh, they ain’t been here long and are 
clearin’ out to-morrow—maybe to-night.” 
Was there a flicker of hope among the 
bystanders? “ Both of them are swell guys 
and regular fellers.”’ 

“Both of them?” slightly surprised. 
“Are there only two?” 

“Sure—two’s enough. Borger ain’t a 
bad town.” 

At one time they sold drinks in Borger, 
some say across an open bar. There have 
been no signs of that recently. Home- 
brew could be found in what might have 
been “blind tigers.” But still, say it 
wasn’t anything more than near-beer. 

Being satisfied that Borger was not so 
bad (if you can forget several killed when 
the first rush was on, and only an oc- 
casional murder since) as it has been 
painted, we drove away across the plains 
into the setting sun, again towards 
Amarillo. Hours later Amarillo was still 
too wide-awake for quiet and sleeping. 
All night long saws and hammers seemed 
to work—building, ever building. 

Referring to a map, one will note that 
Amarillo is almost in the center of the 
famous Panhandle of Texas. Directly to 
the east, a little more than two hundred 
miles, is Oklahoma City. North and east, 
not much farther, are the Oklahoma oil 
pools, which already have made fabulous 
riches for the Indians—now an old story. 
Again, an even hundred miles north of 
Amarillo, is the Panhandle of Oklahoma, 
where another great oil field near Boise 
City, in Cimarron County, Oklahoma, 
was developed early in 1927. The Texas 
Panhandle wells reached their maximum 
production of 167,600 barrels of oil every 
twenty-four hours in November, 1926. 

The Texas Panhandle proper, it will be 
observed, consists of twenty counties, 
perfect rectangles on the map, and all 
practically of the same size—five parallel 
tiers, with four counties to the tier. 
Amarillo is the county seat of Potter 
County, on the third tier from the top. 
Directly east is Carson County, and north 
oi it Hutchinson County. These three 
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ADVENTURERS IN THE “BLACK GOLD”? RUSH AT SEMINOLE 
Men are happy and women more or less miserable in the early days of oil boom towns. 


counties are in the heart of what many 
geologists still contend will be the world’s 
largest oil field, although since its dis- 
covery in March, 1926, the Seminole field 
in central Oklahoma came in and for the 
week ending July 9, 1927, reached the 
maximum daily production of 330,000 bar- 
rels. But Amarillo believes that it can be 
content with its own field, as its produc- 
tion figures for January, 1927, averaged 
152,000 barrels daily. Suspension of new 
well drillings, due to the falling market, 
pulled these figures down to 100,000 bar- 
rels daily by August of this year. The 
daily average as this is written, late in 
October, is 90,000 barrels. 

Moreover, across the Texas Panhandle 
on a strip 110 miles long and averaging 
twelve miles wide, lies what is said to be 
the world’s largest gas field. From the 
field proper, a minimum of 500 million 
cubic feet of gas a day has been promised 
at the lowest estimate, with geologists 
confidently predicting the average daily 
gas production will run into billions of 
cubic feet. As the largest previously known 


gas field in the world, at Monroe, 
Louisiana, had proved a minimum of 4co 
million cubic feet a day, since it was 
opened in 1912, Amarillo and its neighbor- 
ing Texas counties are not worrying about 
that source of power. 

The Texas Panhandle’s oil and gas fields 
cover a proven area of 325 square miles, 
with the principal production of oil in 
Hutchinson County, around Borger. It 
is in the heart of an immense oval, on a 
treeless plateau, lying from northwest to 
southeast on the map. It lies just north 
of the high table of the Great Staked 
Plain, a divide the surface of which drains 
to the Canadian River on the north and 
to the Pecos River on the south and west. 

It is between these two rivers and along 
the flanks and sides of this great uplift 
that what Amarillo contends is the great- 
est oil and gas fields are being developed. 
Almost every week, indeed, some new oil 
pool is opened in this part of the United 
States. While this article was being writ- 
ten comes word of an important new oil 
field being opened about two hundred and 
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fifty miles south of Amarillo on the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway near 
McCamey, Texas. Oil derricks there rise 
on the alkali plains of Crane and Upton 
counties on lands owned largely by Albert 
S. Burleson, formerly Postmaster-General. 
McCamey now claims to be the world’s 
fastest-growing town. A year ago, even 
while Amarillo and Borger began suddenly 
to flourish, McCamey was unknown. To- 
day it is a thriving little city of 7,500 
inhabitants, and a 10,000-barrel refinery 
has been completed. 

Also in March of 1927, the seventh oil 
county in the Texas Panhandle took its 
place on the production map, north of 
Clarendon in Donley County, about 
seventy-five miles southeast of Amarillo. 
This is in a new “wild-cat” field, lying 
south of the granite ridge that separates 
it from the proven area of the eastern 
extension of the Borger pools in Gray 
County to the north. One well at a depth 
of 3,100 feet was making 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas every twenty-four hours and 
spraying oil over the top of its rig. Geolo- 
gists say this discovery may mean that a 
considerably larger area of unknown terri- 
tory has been added to the main Pan- 
handle field. 

Yet this is as nothing in the amazing 
story of Amarillo and Borger. In March, 
1926, Amarillo was just a healthy town 
of the “cow country,” and Borger, its 
present dazzling satellite, didn’t exist at 
all. But when oil came gushing forth out 
there in Hutchinson County, from noth- 
ing Borger sprang into a city of 25,000 
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population within one year; and Amarillo 
jumped in the same time from a town of 
28,000 persons to a city of 50,000. To-day 
Amarillo is the metropolis of an empire the 
size of Ohio. If one cares for figures its 
chamber of commerce will cite these: 


Population increased 240 per cent. since the 
Federal census of 1920. 

Population estimated by Newspaper Feature 
Service, January, 1927, was 52,680; census 
of 1920, was 15,494; estimate in 1924 was 
20,6509. 

In 1920, Amarillo had 2,959 residences; to- 
day it has 8,061. 

Only five cities in the United States have ex- 
ceeded Amarillo’s growth in the last six 
years; four of these were in Florida, and the 
fifth in California. 

Gain in volume of new construction in 
Amarillo, in 1926, as shown by a national 
survey of building figures, was 379 per cent. 
over its 1925 record. 

Assessed valuation of Amarillo property for 
1926 was $39,808,810; in 1925 it was 
$29,720,870. 

Bank deposits increased $14,524,418.08 in 
1926 to a total of $24,721,782.32; as com- 
pared with a total of $10,197,364.24 in 1925. 

In six counties of the Panhandle there were 
on January 1, 1927, 741 producing oil wells, 
with a total average daily of 159,000 barrels. 

There were 8 million barrels of oil in storage, 
January 1, 1927. 

Contracts for $30,000,000 of pipe-line con- 
struction have been awarded for 1927. 
Building permits for 1926 aggregated $16,000- 

000. 


Or your own eyes, as you visit Amarillo 
and Borger, may better help you to grasp 
the import of such numerical claims. 
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IF WE MAY JUDGE by the signs of the 
times, Congress is now going to “do 
something” for the farmer. Legislative 
medicine will be applied to the ills of 
agriculture. But what are those ills, and 
will the proposed remedy fit the disease? 
Will a genuine cure be effected? Let 
us attempt to diagnose the disease of 
agriculture; then pass in brief review the 
proposed remedies; and finally, let us sug- 
gest the treatment that is needed. 
Agriculture is below par, when compared 
with other occupations. This means that 
the farmer is quitting his job, is going to 
town, and is earning more wages for his 
labor or more interest on his capital in 
town than he could do on the farm. And he 
also exchanges his present eleven-hour 
day for the city eight-hour day; his wife, 
too, is pleased to find the hundred and one 
modern conveniences which go with city 
housekeeping; she is glad to have better 
doctors, better schools, better churches 
for her children. Given enough income, the 


farmer will maintain a high standard of 
living on the farm. But without economic 
income, his standard of living must be 
lowered. Various causes, working through 
the years, have lowered and still do lower 
the farmer’s income unnecessarily. A 
little observation reveals at least three of 
these causes. 

In the ten years ending in 1919, 40 
million acres of pasture land was plowed 
up and put in crops; 5 million acres of 
forest was cleared for crops. Not one half 
of these 45 million acres of new crap land 
was needed. Therefore, in the next five 
years, 1920 to 1925, 31 million acres of 
farm land went out of use. This costly and 
tragic method of developing our agricul- 
tural plant is what we call anarchy of 
development. 

Farmers are told to imitate big business. 
But big business is big largely because of 
its carefully planned development. The 
Bell Telephone Companies, for instance, 
make economic surveys of a state as a 
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THE FARMER WHO FAILED 


Thirty-one million acres of farm lands were abandoned in the five years ending with 1925. Here lie the 
remains of one of the tragedies. 
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preliminary to an expansion program. 
The anthracite coal companies of Pennsyl- 
vania have their plans blocked out for the 
next hundred years and even have their 
blue prints already made for the next 
fifty years of orderly growth. Agriculture 
alone suffers from a blind, haphazard 
development. There is no national policy 
of land settlement, of reclamation, of 
development. There are only local policies 
that mean anarchy, chaos. But nothing 
but a national policy, codrdinating the 
local policies, will work successfully. 

If we look back to the Civil War days, 
we see that this agricultural over-ex- 
pansion had its beginning then, in the 
passage of the Homestead Act. A farmer, 
from any country in the world, was offered 
a farm as a free.gift. To stimulate further 
this over-expansion, several western rail- 
roads were given artificial aid by the 
Federal Government in the form of mag- 
nificent land grants. This aid led naturally 
to a surplus of railroads and every road to 
the coast thus artificially stimulated later 
went into bankruptcy. Of all these Pacific 
roads only the Great Northern, built by 
James J. Hill, when needed and where 
needed, escaped bankruptcy. He had no 
government aid, and so stuck to sound 
business principles. Nowadays no new 
railroad can be built without a certificate 
of necessity from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This prevents overproduc- 
tion of railroads. But we have no method 
at present of preventing overdevelopment 
of agricultural lands. 

Production in agriculture is carried on 
with as much anarchy as is development. 

| Production on an ideal basis should be 
orderly, that is, adjusted to consumer 
| demand both as to quantity and quality 
of product. 

“The problem of agriculture at the 
present time is one of coérdinating produc- 
tion,” says Secretary Jardine. “To a large 
extent each of 6,500,000 farmers produces 
products without reference to the plans of 
his neighbors and without consideration 
of the factors which will be instrumental 
in determining whether he produces at a 
profit or loss.” 

What has been done to meet this 
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anarchy in production? A few counties 
have adopted programs of production. 
Eight or ten states have likewise formu- 
lated production programs, each state for 
itself alone. But with what result? The 
answer is given only too plainly by North 
Carolina’s experience with cotton. 

When the United States produced an 
eighteen million bale cotton crop, and 
cotton touched to cts. a pound on the 
North Carolina farms, the state college 
published a bulletin on “A Business Farm- 
ing Program for North Carolina,” con- 
taining these significant words: 


The present distress is not due to any ap- 
preciable extent to increased production of 
cotton in North Carolina. While there has 
been an increase in acreage coupled with an 
increased production per acre, yet the main 
factor in the large crops of both 1925 and 
1926 is the fact that during the last five years 
Texas and Oklahoma have put into cotton 
more than ten million acres of land that was 
formerly devoted to grazing and other pur- 
poses. This is approximately five times the 
total acreage devoted to cotton in North 
Carolina. Another factor which should be 
taken into consideration is that it is con- 
servatively estimated that an additional ten 
million acres of land in Texas and Okla- 
homa can be cultivated in cotton at a de- 
cidedly less production cost per acre than is 
the case in this state. 


All of which proves that neither county 
programs of production nor state programs 
of production are worth anything, so long 
as they are not coérdinated with national 
programs of production. What has hap- 
pened with cotton has happened also with 
peaches, with poultry, and is likely to 
happen next with citrus fruits, with sugar 
beets, with dairy and livestock. The 
solution, and the only solution, is a 
national policy of production coérdinating 
the local programs. 

When we come to the third-cause of the 
farmer’s low income—the disorderly mar- 
keting of perishables—we must sharply 
discriminate between the marketing of 
perishables and the marketing of staples 
like wheat and cotton. Over and over 
again investigations have proved that 
grains and cotton, handled on the great 
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organized exchanges of the world, have an 
orderly price regardless of the flow to 
market, regardless of the dumping at har- 
vest and picking time. Farmers do as well 
to market their grain from the threshing 
machine or their cotton from the gin as 
they would do by holding for a higher 
price. The higher price in the spring is on 
the average barely enough higher to cover 
the carrying charges. 





Once these commodi- 
ties are produced, 
dumping them on 
the market does not 
break the price; 
withholding them 
from the market 
does not raise the 
price. The size of the 
crop, not its flow to 
market, determines 
the price. 

However, we do 
need the orderly 
marketing of our 
fruits and vegetables 
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that Pittsburgh is a good market for 15 
cars of ripe peaches a day, but this same 
report shows me, that on one Monday in 
September, Pittsburgh received 32 cars of 
ripe peaches; on Tuesday 24 cars; on 
Wednesday 16 cars; on Thursday 1 car; 
on Friday 15 cars; and on Saturday, when 
the market was dead, 74 cars. The dullest 
day of the week received five times the 
normal supply. On 
the following Tues- 
day there were 118 
cars of peaches 
“held on track.’’ 
This glut broke the 
price, hurt the deal- 
ers, ruined some of 
the shippers, and 
did not benefit the 
consumers. And yet 
some near-by mar- 
kets at this time were 
short of peaches. 
Every year similar 
situations develop 
with cantaloupes, 








in place of the pres- 
ent anarchy in mar- 
keting these perish- 
ables. One million 
cars a year of these 
products go to mar- 
ket, valued at one billion dollars. Their 
average haul is fifteen hundred miles, and 
the preventable leak is 10 per cent., or a 
hundred million dollarsa year. Yet we have 
alternating gluts and famineson the market; 
price swings of 1,000 per cent. in a season! 
Here is a food that is rapidly increasing 
in volume of consumption, a food that 
doctors and health nurses and dieticians 
urge us to eat in still larger quantities. 
But the dealers in these perishables are 
paralyzed with fear of gluts and spoilage 
and price declines. Futile and impotent 
agreements for price stabilization are 
made. The business is demoralized. The 
producers through their codperatives are 
more and more grading and standardizing 
and putting up a pack of uniform and 
dependable quality. But where and when 
to ship? That is the unsolved question. 
My Federal market report shows me 


farms show a profit. 
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CAN HE SOLVE HIS OWN PROBLEM? 
Many farmers are exchanging their long work 
day for an eight-hour day in town and those who 
remain are still figuring how they can make their 


watermelons, celery, 
lettuce, potatoes, 
grapes, and other 
fruits and vege- 
tables. Since ship- 
ments are now made 
for such long distances, here again we need 
a national policy of distribution, coérdinat- 
ing local programs. 

According to the above diagnosis agri- 
culture is suffering from a three-fold an- 
archy: disorderly development, disorderly 
production, and disorderly marketing of 
perishables. 

Do the remedies proposed thus far in 
and out of Congress fit the disease? A 
little examination will show that they do 
not promise permanent or fundamental 
relief. All the farm relief bills thus far in- 
troduced in Congress deal in common 
with the more obvious but superficial 
problems: “surplus” and “equality for 
agriculture.” 

Let us first look at surplus. In 1896, we 
had a surplus of wheat, and we exported it 
at 50 cts. a bushel. In 1914, we had a 
surplus of wheat, and exported it at $1 a 
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bushel. In 1917, we had a surplus of wheat, 
and exported it at $2 a bushel. In 1919, we 
had a surplus of wheat, and exported it 
at $3 a bushel. Evidently the surplus may 
sell at a low price or a high price. The 
problem then is not the surplus itself, but 
the cost of producing the surplus. But all 
the relief bills thus far introduced look 
on the surplus as the disease to be cured. 
And these various bills all promise either 
to elevate the price or to stabilize the 
price of the commodity having a surplus. 
In other words, these bills all promise to 
increase the surplus. For if the farmer 
hopes for a better price he will likely in- 
crease his production. If he is guaranteed 
a better price he is sure to increase his 
production. Our cost accounting studies 
lead us to believe that if wheat were put 
up to $5 a bushel and stabilized there, we 
should actually increase the number of 
farmers who are producing wheat at a loss. 
The surplus is not the problem, but the 
causes lying back of the unprofitable sur- 
plus constitute the real problem. 

As the term “equality for agriculture” 
is now used it generally means that what 
the farmer sells is too cheap and what he 
buys is too dear, so that his purchasing 
power is below par. During the five years 
following the war he had to sell five loads 
of produce to buy exactly the same goods 
he bought for four loads before the war. 
So the farmer’s feeling is that his city 
cousin is receiving this fifth load of farm 
produce as a free gift. This helps to elevate 
the standard of living for the city cousin, 
and to lower it for the farmer. 

This situation would be fraught with 
danger of the first magnitude if it were 
permanent. But the migration of three 
million farmers to the city in the last five 
years is restoring in part the lost equality. 
The Federal Government publishes each 
month certain index numbers by which we 
may express statistically the relation of 
equality or inequality between town and 
country. Index numbers are only ap- 
proximately correct at best, but they are 
suggestive. In June, 1926, according to 
these index numbers, what the farmer 
sold brought 144 per cent. of the prewar 
price; but what he bought cost 155 per 
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cent. of prewar price. His index number of 
purchasing power was, therefore, 91.0. 
In June, 1927, it was 94.5. So it is slowly 
sliding upward towards 100 per cent., 
the point of equality. 

But there is more to this question of 
equality for agriculture than this index 
number tells. Neither prosperity nor de- 
pression is uniform. Always agriculture in 
some spot in the United States is prosper- 
ous; always in some spot it is in depres- 
sion. Further, always in any one state there 
is some agricultural prosperity and some 
depression. The same is true in any county. 
Yes, even further, there are everywhere 
prosperous farmers who have as neighbors 
on both sides of them other farmers who 
are making a failure of the business. The 
inequality between farmer and farmer is 
one of the profound truths of agriculture. 
It is the greatest inequality in agriculture. 

A very striking example of this truth has 
just been brought to light by one of the 
outstanding county agricultural agents of 
the United States, J. C. Neff, of Columbus, 
Ohio. By combing the whole state Neff 
found several hundred complete farm 
accounts kept by the farmers themselves 
with help from the Extension Department 
of the State College. He selected one hun- 
dred and four of the best of these records 
from all parts of the state, for the year 
1925. He reduced this number finally to 
forty-four records, twenty-two farmers at 
the top of the list in labor income, twenty- 
two at the bottom. This gave him a cross- 
section of Ohio farming as carried on by 
typically successful farmers and by typi- 
cally non-prosperous farmers. Here are the 
pertinent facts as discovered by Neff: 


The labor income of the top group was more 
than five times that of the low group. 

The average labor income of the top group 
was $3,368; of the low group, $626. 

The highest labor income was $6,754. 

The lowest labor income was $81. 


This notable difference in income was 
not due, except to a minor extent, to the 
size of the business. The top group had an 
average of 162 acres; the low group, of 
117 acres—a difference of only 45 acres per 
farm. Neff interviewed each of these forty- 
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four farmers, analyzed his business, and 
made a record of the points in farm man- 
agement and human personality that 
accounted for these tremendous inequali- 
ties. The top men kept more livestock 
than did the low group, particularly dairy 
cows and brood sows; they had less money 
per acre tied up in farm machinery, yet 
they had plenty of machinery; they had 
higher crop yields; they practiced more 
scientific feeding of dairy cows, receiving 
$2 back for every dollar spent for feed, 
whereas the low group got back only $1.44. 

The top group expressed faith in and 
enthusiasm for farming. Asked if they 
would be farmers if they had to start 
over again, nineteen of the top group 
answered “yes.” Eleven of the low group 
answered “yes.” Here, then, is a typical 
picture of farming in the United States. 
There are among farmers certain economic, 
intellectual, and personality inequalities, 
that apparently no power, human or di- 
vine, can entirely overcome. Here are, for 
instance, two Ohio farmers, with the same 
marketing system, the same climate, the 
same general opportunities, and yet one 
makes an income of $81 a year while the 
other is making $6,754. This is the kind 
of inequality that the county agents, the 
agricultural colleges, and the Department 
of Agriculture are trying to lessen, but 
that the pending relief bills do not even 
touch. 

Some fifteen or twenty farm relief bills 
have been before Congress during the last 
six years. Other plans have been widely 
discussed in the farm press, notably the 
so-called Jardine or Administration plan. 
We may reduce all these measures to 
three specific plans: Price Stabilization 
plan, Price Elevation plan, and Export 
Bounty plan. Fundamentally, these plans 
have the same immediate goal—a better 
price for farra products. Only their details 
are different. All deal with surplus—that 
is, with the marketing but not with the 
production of the surplus. This is a weak- 
ness, for such a program would only make 
the surplus larger and the price in the end 
lower. The only successful way to deal 
with price is to deal with the factors that 
make price. 
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The Price Stabilization plan may be 
called the Meredith plan, since Mr. 
Meredith, ex-Secretary of Agriculture, 
has made this his solution. He would 
guarantee in advance a fixed and re- 
munerative price for farm products, let- 
ting the government furnish the finances. 
Space is lacking to analyze this scheme 
further than to say that, like all other 
schemes of government price fixing, it is 
foredoomed to failure, unless both produc- 
tion and consumption are at the same 
time rigidly controlled by the government. 
But such a condition of near-slavery is not 
jthinkable. 
| The Price Elevation plan is best rep- 


resented by the McNary-Haugen bill and 
'the Jardine plan. Each uses codperative 
| marketing associations for handling the 


“surplus,” and each uses Federal money to 
prime the pump. Under one scheme the 
“revolving fund” is to be paid back by an 
“equalization fee’ collected from the 
consumers by the sellers; in the other case 
the money is a loan, to be repaid if and 
when the codperative is able to pay, but 
not otherwise. In one case $250,000,000 is 
set aside from the United States Treasury; 
in the other, $300,000,000. While this 
sounds like a large sum, it is really insignif- 
icant for operating with one major crop, 
not to mention all the major crops con- 
templated in the relief bills. For instance, 
the United States Grain Corporation dur- 
ing the war used $884,000,000 for the single 
wheat crop of 1918, and had a Congres- 
sional appropriation available for the 1919 
crop up to $1,000,000,000. 

The Export Bounty plan was first pro- 
posed by David Lubin in the 1893-096 
depression. As now revived it is simply a 
plan to pay bounties on the agricultural 
surplus exported, the bounty coming out 
of the United States Treasury in the end. 
If we recall the Brussels Sugar Convention 
of 1902 we realize how dismally the export 
bounties on beet sugar failed in the various 
European countries then using this arti- 
ficial stimulus. Export bounties, if now 
employed, would immediately face the 
various anti-dumping laws, such as our 
own law and those of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South African Union, Great 
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Britain, Switzerland, Serbia, Spain, 
France, Japan, Belgium, Portugal, Poland, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Since these bills do not deal funda- 
mentally with disorderly development, 
disorderly production, and disorderly mar- 
keting of perishables, they do not offer the 
right remedy for our present farm situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the real issues in- 
volved in farm relief have become very 
much clouded by some oft-repeated but 
false general statements about the artificial 
prosperity of everybody but the farmer. 
These statements, repeated in speeches 
and editorials, have gradually taken on the 
force and importance of slogans. They run 
about as follows: “Congress has done 
nothing for the farmer.” ‘Congress has 
created artificial prosperity for industry, 


finance, transportation, and labor.” “It is | 


time for Congress to do some price- rang, 
for the farmer.” 

Slogans are substitutes for thinking. | 
They make their appeal direct to the feel- 
ings. If a thing is repeated often enough, 
it is believed. These slogans on farm relief 
pervert a purely economic question into 


an angry feeling that the farmer is getting 
unfair treatment. 

The United States is the richest country 
in the world, not because Congress passed 
certain laws in favor of railroads, banks, 
factories, and wage earners, but because 
nature put here an unparalleled wealth of 


basic resources—soil, timber, iron, coal, 
oil, copper, lead, silver, and gold. Here 6 
per cent. of the world’s population own 
and enjoy 50 per cent. of the world’s basic 
economic resources. So wages are high, 
in most industries, but not in all. Banks 
are prosperous in spots, but not every- 
where. The rate of bank suspensions in the 
past five years is twenty-eight times the 
rate of farm bankruptcies. Railroads are 
prosperous in spots, but scores of small 
lines have failed and are taking up their 
tracks as fast as the necessary permission 
can be obtained from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Unfortunately, business is not all so 
prosperous as are two or three big corpora- 
tions whose names are household words. 
The income tax returns show that in 1920, 
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37 per cent., in 1921, 54 per cent., in 1922, 
41 per cent., in 1923, 37 per cent., in 1924, 
41 per cent., in 1925, 39 per cent. of the 
manufacturing corporations in the United 
States reported deficits or no net income. 
During these six years, for every $100 
earned by the successful corporations, $32 
was lost by the unsuccessful ones. This is 
not much better than the farmer’s record. 

Has Congress done nothing for the 
farmer? We know that in 1925 Congress 
spent $78,000,000 on the Department of 
Agriculture, but only $25,000,000 on the 
Department of Commerce, and $8,000,000 
on the Department of Labor. The farmer 
is now provided with all the credit he is 
entitled to, thanks to the Intermediate 
Credit Act, the Farm Loan Act, and the 
Federal Reserve Act. And under these 
laws the pioneer farmers of Colorado or 
Wyoming pay the same interest as the 
biggest business corporation on Wall 
Street. Farming is now the only industry 
financed by tax-exempt bonds issued under 
official supervision. The farmers asked for 
tariff. On dairy products, which now 
constitute one fourth the agricultural 
income of America, they have an effective 
tariff. The duty on butter is $240 a ton. 
Compare this with the duty on pig iron— 
$1.122 a ton. The Department of Agricul- 
ture employs 30,000 persons to help the 
farmers in better production and better 
marketing. 

“Price fixing for the farmer’ is asked 
for, in one of the slogans. British rubber 
control has been cited as an example of 
success. It is a conspicuous failure. When 
this control was applied, it did immedi- 
ately raise rubber prices in America to 
$1.20 a pound. Production elsewhere in- 
creased under the stimulus of high prices. 
In January, 1926, rubber was down to 80 
cts. in New York; by December it was 
down to 38 cts. Now it is still lower. The 
British rubber monopoly was permanently 
broken by artificially high prices. A failure 
also attended the Brazil coffee valoriza- 
tion, the Egyptian cotton control, the 
Argentine livestock price control, and 
other similar price-fixing schemes. 

If we turn to our farmers, we find they 
too have had their turn at price fixing. 
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HARVESTING A 60 PER CENT. SLOPE WITH A TRACTOR 


Many large scale farmers creditably emulate “big business” in their production methods, but they fall 
victims with their less progressive brothers to the evils of disorderly marketing. 


The prune pool and the raisin pool of 
California had sufficient power, a few 
years ago, to fix prices artificially. The 
raisin pool even guaranteed the grower in 
advance a definite price. So he increased 
his production, as any farmer will do under 
similar conditions. The raisin pool could 
control neither production nor consump- 
tion. The increase in production led to a 
heavy carry-over—a blockade, in fact. 
The prices broke to a point lower than 
they had been before the pool was or- 
ganized. In 1925, some ten thousand car- 
loads of grapes remained on the vines un- 
picked. Only the heroic efforts of strong 
and able management have salvaged the 
raisin pool. The prune pool began by fixing 
an artificially high price, followed by in- 
crease in production, decrease in consump- 
tion, and the final collapse of the pool. 

These farm relief bills, or any farm relief 
bills that artificially raise prices, are 
destined to certain failure in the end. 
The price barometer of the open market 
must not be destroyed. 

Farmers are now producing too much of 
some things, too little of others. The 
market, through its price barometer, tells 
them that fact. There are shifts in demand. 


There must be shifts in production. For 
instance, horses and mules eat hay, corn, 
and oats. But the number of these animals 
has decreased four and a half million in 
the last six years. This has reduced the 
demand for corn by six million acres, for 
oats by eight million acres, and hay by ten 
million acres. Yet the farmers are increas- 
ing the acreage in all three of these crops. 
Do they need some legislation to help them 
market this “surplus,” or do they need to 
quit producing this grain and hay? 

We have had a decline in flour consump- 
tion in the United States of 21 per cent. 
in nineteen years. This means we are con- 
suming 120,600,000 bushels of wheat less 
per year than we should consume if there 
had been no decline. This means 8,000,000 
fewer acres of wheat are needed. But the 
intention to plant forecast for winter 
wheat this fall shows a 13 per cent. in- 
crease. Here we have another production 
problem, rather than marketing problem. 
And that brings us to our conclusion— 
a constructive program of farm relief. 

Since agriculture is suffering from dis- 
orderly development, disorderly produc- 
tion, and disorderly marketing of perish- 
ables, the obvious remedy is a national 
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policy of agriculture that will overcome 
this three-fold anarchy. It must be a na- 
tional policy, for no other policy will meet 
the need. It must cover the three-fold dis- 
orders described early in this article, for 
these three are merely links in one chain. 
In a broad way, we are already trying 
to solve this three-fold problem through 
our two thousand county agents, our forty- 
eight agricultural experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges, and our Federal 
Department of Agriculture. And real 
progress is being made. But in spite of all 
the research work, the teaching and the 
extension work done by our governmental 
agencies, agriculture is now below par and 
needs additional attention. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture 
has collected enough facts to revolutionize 
American agriculture; but this depart- 
ment is a fact-finding body, not an advice- 
giving agency, so that these facts remain 
largely entombed in the archives at 
Washington. The Agricultural Experiment 
Stations by their researches have likewise 
discovered and accumulated a vast store 
of useful technical knowledge. The ex- 
tension forces are slowly carrying this 
knowledge back, piecemeal, to the farms. 
This is a good and wise program, so far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. Some 
new machinery must be set up, which will 
quickly mobilize, where needed and when 
needed, all the technical knowledge and 
skill on these three national problems of 
agriculture. 

Sketched in broad outline, such new 
machinery would take the following form. 
A Federal Farm Board, created by Con- 
gress, located at some central city as the 
agricultural capital of the United States 
(say Chicago) would have the power and 
the duty of formulating national policies of 
agricultural development, agricultural pro- 
duction, and the marketing of perishables. 
This board, a permanent body, would be 
large enough to contain representatives 
of the following groups: the Department 
of Agriculture; the Department of the 
Interior, on account of the irrigation and 
land reclamation projects; the Department 
of Commerce, on account of its work in 
marketing; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, on account of its relation to 
transportation; the Federal Reserve and 
the Farm Loan Boards, on account of 
their relation to credit; technical experts 
from agricultural colleges and _ experi- 
ment stations, representing the fields of 
soils, field crops, livestock, dairy, fruits 
and vegetables, animal husbandry, poul- 
try, forestry, farm management, market- 
ing and agricultural economics; county 
agents; and practical farmers. 

Such a Federal board would, therefore, 
consist of from fifteen to thirty persons. 
They would be charged with the responsi- 
bility of drawing up both general policies 
and specific programs for a national 
agriculture. In the light of the full informa- 
tion at their command, they would advise 
decreases in production, whenever local, 
national, or international conditions war- 
ranted; they would at the same time ad- 
vise increases in production of other com- 
modities to allow for shifts in demand 
and general conditions. There would be a 
production to meet domestic and foreign 
market conditions. 

A second piece of machinery to function 
with this farm board would be a farm con- 
gress, made up of practical farmers and 
county agents, meeting at least oncea 
year in the agricultural capital. Such a 
group, say one or two hundred persons, 
would constitute a parliament for discus- 
sion of all problems pending before the 
farm board. The national viewpoint would 
in this manner be strictly preserved. 

Would farmers follow programs thus 
formulated? The answer is, the farmers 
can be persuaded but not compelled to fol- 
low any program. By using the various 
public and private agencies now available, 
including the five hundred farm papers, 
the ten thousand coéperative associations, 
the twenty-five thousand country banks, 
the various farmers’ local, state, and na- 
tional organizations, the railroads, and 
all other interests concerned in a perma- 
nent and prosperous agriculture, sound 
programs could in the end be put into 
operation. Blind production would cease. 
American agriculture would at last be 
mobilized under competent leadership to 
face the competition of the world. 
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NEW YORK CAPITOL AND TWO PORTRAITS OF SMITH 


When Smith Rushed to Power in New York 


He Won Hts Spurs in a Constitutional Convention 


NORMAN HAPGOOD AND HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


In the state Constitutional Convention of 1915, Smith was matched with the 
best minds of New York, many of whom had attained power in national politics, 
and he won their admiration. But he also gave opponents an opportunity to at- 
tack him on the ground that he favored the Roman Catholic Church, as told on 
page 193 of this issue. This 1s the third article in a series. 


ALL THROUGH the hot summer of 
1915 the New York State Constitutional 
Convention sat in Albany. By the end of 
the five months’ grind, Alfred E. Smith 
was no longer a man whose gifts were 
known to comparatively few. He had won 
the confidence and admiration of leading 
Republicans, Democrats, and Independ- 
ents throughout the state. 

Every twenty years New York revises 
her constitution. In undertaking this 
revision in 1915, the delegates to the 


convention had to face rapid changes. 
What steps were now appropriate to 
bring the state government abreast of the 
knowledge of the times? Expenditure dur- 
ing the twenty years had been increasing. 
The state debt had been increasing also. 
The executive and administrative organi- 
zation of the state government was, in the 
words of Elihu Root, “loose, confused, and 
ill-regulated.” There were one hundred and 
fifty or more separate agencies carrying 
on the business of government, and re- 


From the forthcoming “Up from the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith, a Biographical Study in Contemporary 
Politics,” Harcourt, Brace &F Co. 
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sponsible to nobody in particular. Legisla- 
tors were occupied chiefly in promoting 
private and local bills for private and spe- 
cial interests, in so far as these bills helped 
along their chances of reélection. “This,” 
as Mr. Root said, “made them cowards 
and demoralized the whole body.” Justice 
was slow. A mass of technicalities had been 
built up to make it slower. 

At the end of five sweltering months, 
eight hundred amendments had _ been 
considered; thirty-three amendments had 
been proposed by the convention. How 
should these amendments be offered to the 
people of the state for ratification? Sena- 
tor Root was the leader of those who held 
that, with a few exceptions, the amend- 
ments should be offered as one inseparable 
body, on the ground that they depended 
logically on one another. Smith led the 
other side. He believed the plan would be 
defeated if the new constitution were 
offered as a whole. The more distinguished 
Republicans won, however. The constitu- 
tion was offered in the main as a single 
document, and in the referendum it was 
defeated by a vote of 400,423 for adoption 
to 910,462 against. A large majority of 
these measures have since been passed, and 
thus we have a demonstration of the error 
of the Republican leaders in refusing to 
allow the people to pass on the amend- 
ments separately at the time. 

De Lancey Nicoll, a famous New York 
lawyer, said afterward that Smith was 
“the only man at the convention who 
knew what he was talking about.” Charles 
E. Hughes said: “Root planted the crop 
and Smith watered it.” Root himself 
stated that Smith understood the business 
of the state better than any one else. 
George W. Wickersham said he was the 
most useful man in the convention. Mr. 
Root also referred to Smith as ‘“‘the mem- 
ber of this convention whose attractive 
personality has impressed itself upon 
every member of this convention.’”’ 

The members who were perspiring and 
fanning themselves in Assembly Hall to 
carry out the revision included the ablest 
of both parties. Four had figured in the 
convention of twenty years before. The 
distinguished four were: Elihu Root, Louis 
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Marshall, De Lancey Nicoll, all of New 
York City, and C. S. Mereness of Lowville, 
Lewis County. 

The best known Republicans belonged to 
what was sometimes known as the Federal 
crowd, to distinguish it from the regular 
politicians under the leadership of William 
Barnes. The floor leader, George W. 
Wickersham, belonged to this group. Also 
the progressive Republican leader of New 
York City, Herbert Parsons, a man of 
education and character, who believed in 
the value of a strong machine as a weapon 
for good government and was doing his 
best to make such a weapon of his party. 
It included Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War under President Taft. Stim- 
son did especially useful work on the 
reform of the budget, giving a brilliant 
exposition of the reasons for the change 
and thus helping to clarify a question which 
at the time of writing is about to go 
in a referendum to the people. He was 
much in the confidence of Root and acted 
as one of his lieutenants in carrying out 
the ideas of the more advanced Republi- 
cans. The group also included Jacob G. 
Schurman, President of Cornell, and later 
Ambassador to Germany, who was active 
for the literacy test. Seth Low, former 
Mayor of New York, had no Federal 
connections, but he belonged with those 
men. His most assiduous work was in 
supporting the Republican position on 
home rule and reapportionment. These 
leaders were, on the whole, progressive 
liberals in touch with the modern spirit. 

The Democrats were of two groups. 
Those who had won most prestige were 
those who used their high qualities for the 
defense of existing institutions. They were 
intelligent about details, but in essentials 
they were not liberals. William Barnes 
gave it as his opinion that the convention 
had two classes of Democrats—“ just plain 
Tammany men, led by Speaker Smith and 
Senator Wagner, and conservatives like 
Morgan J. O’Brien, De Lancey Nicoll, and 
William F. Sheehan.” The word “conser- 
vative”’ in Barnes’s vocabulary implied the 
highest praise. 

Three younger Democrats stood out as 
representing new force in the party and all 
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had their political origin in Tammany 
Hall. Robert F. Wagner at the age of eight 
passed from Germany to help his family 
seek its fortunes in the New World. Unlike 
many of the Tammany leaders, he was a 
Protestant. He sold newspapers for a living 
and attended to his simple affairs so well 
that he was able to earn his way through 
college and law school. Like Smith, he was 
progressive in his sym- 
pathies. Both codper- 
ated to make as good 
a constitution as possi- 
ble, but at the same 
time they acted as 
leaders of the opposi- 
tion, considering the 
interests of their party 
as against those of the 
Republican party. 
Senator James A. Foley, 
not to be confused with 
Tom Foley, was later 
Surrogate, and later 
also was son-in-law of 
Charles F. Murphy. 
Then and later he was 
one of the outstanding 
forces in raising the 
standards of Tammany 
Hall. 

The unequalled hold 
on facts possessed by 
Smith, along with his intimate knowl- 
edge of practical politics and his already 
notable grasp of modern political prin- 
ciples, was supplemented as always by the 
power of his personality. Smith’s manner 
of addressing the convention was always 
informal. While he struck the hardest 
blows in the convention, he struck them 
with east and pleasantness. 

One of the newspapers of the time tells 
us that Smith was speaking at one point 
under a five-minute rule, on a matter in 
which he was intensely interested. Louis 
Marshall was temporarily in the chair. His 
gavel fell. “The gentleman’s time has 
expired,” he said. “But I am not done, 
Mr. Chairman,” said Smith, with a boyish 
laugh, and went ahead as if the matter was 
settled. A newspaper observed, “He got 
away with it, too, to use the language of 


other man. 


ELIHU ROOT 
New York State’s greatest elder states- 
man, who asserted that Smith knew 
more about the state’s business than any 
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his constituents.” The chairman forgot 
his ruling. The convention laughed and 
listened to the impetuous leader. At an- 
other time when the Republicans were 
pressing a measure in which they asserted 
there was no politics, Smith observed: 

“T say to Senator Brackett and his 
friends, who talk about there being no 
politics in this, that I'll stop talking right 
now, and that will hold 
good until the end of 
the session, if he and his 
friends will join a so- 
ciety I founded, and of 
which I am President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Board of Managers. 
It is called the ‘Amalga- 
mated Association for 
the Suppression of Po- 
litical Frauds.’ Are 
there any takers?” 

Smith’s respect for 
the rights of minorities 
was expressed in the 
debate which waxed 
very warm on the pro- 
posed constitutional 
article providing for a 
literacy test for voters. 
He relieved the tension 
by the following story, 
referring to previous 
arguments, pro and con, for the literacy 
test. Smith throughout the convention 
showed himself in favor of free speech and 
freedom of voting as an antidote to all 
forms of discontent. He said: 

“Once a Socialist came down here from 
Schenectady as an Assemblyman. He had 
a wrong impression about everything in 
this chamber, but after a while he found he 
could take part in the debates of the 
Assembly as freely as any of us. He also 
found that all it required to get a bill 
through the House was seventy-six votes, 
his being as good as any one else. Then 
that Socialist Assemblyman went to the 
Hotel Ten Eyck barber shop and got his 
hair cut.” 

“Point of order,” called William Barnes 
at this point. “The gentleman has ex- 
ceeded his time limit,” 
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The speaker said the time was up. “ Mr. 
Chairman,” Smith pleaded, ‘give me a 
few minutes to get him out of the barber 


shop.” 


This was the man of whom Smith later 
said: ‘When the Assembly had the first 
Socialist, I induced my friend, Ed. Merritt, 


to recognize him in the 
Assembly as leader of a 
party; to appoint him on 
important committees. 
Merritt yielded and he 
was so recognized.” 

Speaking to Brooklyn 
delegates about a pro- 
posed article especially 
affecting that borough, 
Smith said: “To the 
Brooklyn delegates let 
me say that Parmalee 
Jones, ‘Hungary Joe,’ or 
any of the old-time gold 
brick operators, not even 
‘Grand Central Pete,’ the 
man that in his day shone 
above them all because of 
his ability, had anything 
on the committee that 
handed you men this 
article.” 

In favoring an amend- 
ment raising the salary 
for Senators and Assem- 
blymen from $1,500 a 
year to $2,500 Smith 
talked of the life of a 
legislator and asked: 
“You don’t want to see 
him coming out of an 
Essex Lunch Room, do 
you?” The Essex Lunch 
Room represented the 
cheaper type of lunch 
room in Albany. When 


Delegate Griffin painted a picture of 
the expense of a campaign, in 
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which candidates are subject, and |, 
together with every other man who runs 
for office in New York City, has to submit 


to it,” Smith chuckled and cried aloud: 


“NOT ME.” 


© Hanis & Ewing 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Former Attorney-General of the 
United States, with whom Smith had 
the conversation about the taxation of 
church property, as told on page 193. 
Smith’s course in the convention when 
this subject came]up has been used 
against him by Anti-Catholic op- 
ponents. 


the Said Smith: 


course of which he said, “My election 


cost me $1,800, the first time I was 
elected; the second time I was elected it 
cost me pretty nearly as much; there are 
advertisements in newspapers of all kinds, 
published in every language; they expect 
that; that is part of the mild blackmail to 








Favoring an amendment providing for 
the printing of debates in the legislature, 


Smith said: “This win- 
ter we had several very 
important propositions 
upon which members 
themselves tried to se- 
cure some literature 
around the Capitol in 
relation to the subject 
to send to debating so- 
cieties, and so I think 
it will do a great deal 
of good. And another 
thing, it will be a kind 
of automatic valve on 
hot air, and if there is 
anything needed in this 
room, it is said valve. 
There is a good deal 
said here that when it 
gets into print won't 
look very good and this 
may restrain some peo- 
ple from saying it.” 

In discussing the Ju- 
diciary Article, Smith 
contributed a bit of 
common sense in sup- 
port of one of the 
committee’s recommen- 
dations that the Court 
of Claims be constitu- 
tionalized and not 
subjected to frequent 
changes, and that all 
claims against the state 
be brought before it 
instead of before courts 


meeting in different parts of the state. 


I didn’t expect it would fall to my lot to 
say anything at all about the Judiciary Article, 
but on this particular point I happened to 
have a little bit of knowledge, of which | 
thought the convention should have the bene 
fit, if there is any benefit in it. The Court of 
Claims has been more or less the football of 
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politics in this building for about twelve to 
fifteen years. I have been present here while it 
has been kicked out and in again, and out and 
back again, and while by legislation the terms 
of the judges have been extended, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction for me to know 
that, in speaking for the continuation of the 
Court, my party was a mild offender in that 
respect. 

Now if you are to have the Court, it should 
be taken care of in the constitution so that 
there could be no recurrence of that. That you 
should have a Court may be a matter for 
lawyers to determine, but every now and then 
when the brain becomes a bit befogged by the 
heavy legal talk, a little stand by the layman 
helps a bit. Having no interest whatever in 
any claims against the state, and having 
considerably less in their attorneys, but having 
some interest in the state and considerable 
interest in the taxpayers, I respectfully sub- 
mit to the convention that if we are going to 
continue to allow the state to be sued, let it all 
be done in one place so that we can keep our 
eye on it. 

Generally, a man who has mastered all 
the intricacies of a complex subject makes 
his discussion as complicated as his sub- 
ject. If Smith had not been a master, he 
could not have made the impression he 
did make on the dominating political minds 
in the state. If he had not preferred, with 
every impulse of his nature, to turn 
complex facts into simple language and 
pictures of human life, he could never 
have been started on a career in which 
most of his fundamental glory has 
been the ability to win victories by 
making hard questions clear. It was 
fortunate for the liberal element in New 
York State that Smith was able to accom- 
plish this feat. Many a time liberalism, or 
the desire to make political changes to 
promote justice, is more distinguished 
by ethical qualities than by practical 
grasp. The reformer not infrequently 
attaches his faith to some one measure 
which serves as a rallying point for a time 
and then has to be thrown aside. A great 
many of the leaders in the last quarter of a 
century, who have stood out in the United 
States as coming prophets, have been 
prosecuting attorneys, or else men with the 
nature of prosecuting attorneys. It is some 
conception of right and wrong in the ab- 


stract that furnishes their momentum. 
This convention, dealing with many 
topics, most of them important and com- 
plex, was the perfect drama for a mind 
like Smith’s, concrete to its furthest cor- 
ner. Metaphysics has been defined in the 
well-known simile as the search in a dark 
room by a blind man for a black cat that 
isn’t there. It would be equally possible to 
parody the hard-boiled adherent of fact 
in the limited, unimaginative sense. Smith 
was anything but hard-boiled, unimagina- 
tive, or limited. Technical facts to him were 
transmuted by an immediate, inevitable 
process into what they mean to living 
things. 

The question of a minimum wage for 
women was approached by him just as for 
many years the workmen’s compensation 
had been approached. He was capable 
of dealing with Supreme Court decisions 
and he was capable of meeting the old- 
fashioned argument of eighteenth-century 
individualism as put forth by William 
Barnes, but in the forefront of his thinking 
and his talking was always the effect of the 
measure on the lives of people whom he 
knew. It was through sympathy and 
understanding that he was reaching an 
ever more articulate conception of the 
state as an instrument for the promotion 
of human justice and welfare. Historical 
precedents of an obstructive nature could 
be mastered and dealt with by him, but 
they were nothing that he reverenced. He 
is a conservative, in some respects, and 
always will be, and he never has been and 
never will be a radical in the sense of being 
interested in abstract, sudden, and com- 
plete experiments based on guesswork; 
but a liberal or progressive. he unmistak- 
ably is, because he wishes ordinary people 
to have a chance, and he has never felt that 
the world has reached that stage in which 
ordinary people have the best conceivable 
treatment from dominating forces. Smith 
himself said: 


There are two things that helped me in the 
Constitutional Convention that were respon- 
sible for any knowledge that I displayed there. 
First, it was my knowledge of the state gov- 
ernment that came from my studies of the 
appropriation bills. Whatever intimate knowl- 
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edge I had about the state came from what I 
knew about how it spent its money, for every 
item in the appropriation bill tells a story of 
state problems and state needs, or of state 
extravagance. Secondly, it must be borne in 
mind that most of the great activities of the 
state started in 1907, when the Public Service 
Commission was established, and the Conser- 
vation Commission and other important 
agencies. Being familiar with how they 
started, I naturally knew something about 
them when they were discussed in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 


Smith was a member of three sub-com- 
mittees of the convention: The Legislature 
and Its Organization, of which Mr. Brack- 
ett was Chairman; Legislative Powers, of 
which Mr. Barnes was Chairman; Indus- 
trial Interests, presided over by Mr. 
Parsons. 

The first important debate in which he 
participated brought out the fundamental 
clash of political interest between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. It 
was in connection with the report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on the Legis- 
lature and Its Reorganization, which 
amended the Constitution of 1894, limiting 
the representation of two adjoining coun- 
ties of the City of New York, by providing 
a prohibition against a representation of 
more than one half of the legislature from 
five adjoining counties. In 1894, the two 
adjoining counties were the thickly popu- 
lated counties of Manhattan and Kings, 
then known as New York and Brooklyn. 
In 1915, the population wasspread through 
the five counties of Greater New York and 
it was deemed necessary by the Republican 
majority to freeze into the constitution a 
provision putting the City of New York 
permanently in the minority and giving a 
normal control of the legislature to the 
Republican party, which drew its main 
support from the rural communities. 

The uneasiness of the great city on the 
subject of Home Rule had existed for many 
years. It was reflected in the regular Demo- 
cratic party doctrine. It had been pointed 
out as an evil, when he was Governor, by 
Samuel J. Tilden. Smith led those who 
opposed the theory of apportionment 
based upon territory and argued that the 
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unit of representation should be the 
individual and not his place of residence, 
saying: 


Going back as far as you can in political 
history, apportionments have always spelt 
politics. In 1894, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion erected this Senatorial district on Man 
hattan Island: commencing at Fourteenth 
Street, going north along Sixth Avenue to 
Fifteenth Street, and then north on Seventh 
Avenue to West Fortieth Street, then over to 
Eighth Avenue, then east on Ninety-sixth 
Street down to Lexington Avenue to Third 
Avenue, around Irving Place to Fourteenth 
Street, to the place of beginning. Of course, 
there can be no such thing as a suggestion of 
politics in the making of that district; as on 
the basis of twenty city blocks to a mile, 
Fourteenth Street to Ninetieth is three miles 
long and two miles wide. 

That was done, of course, so that the candi- 
date for Senator from the political Senatorial 
district could on registration days and election 
days just walk up Fifth Avenue, look up and 
down the streets, and look around and see if 
the election district captains and the poll 
clerks and workers were absolutely Republican 
and thereby assure to them at least one 
Senator on Manhattan Island. 

We had a little sample of apportionment in 
the legislature just adjourned. Without any 
precedent for it the last legislature undertook 
to apportion the aldermanic districts in New 
York City. They did not say that it came from 
any great demand on the part of the people 
that there be any change in the lines of the 
districts. They were frank and open about it. 
They were open about it, and they said that 
it was done for the purpose of trying to select a 
fusion or an anti-Tammany Board of Alder- 
men in the second two years of Mayor 
Mitchel’s term; and following the little lessons 
we have learned from our constitution, and 
having uttered our little political prayer, we 
made all the Republican districts this way 
[hands held out a short distance apart], and 
then we made the Democratic districts this 
way [hands stretched far apart.| 


Here he was interrupted by laughter, a 
usual tribute to his comedy. He went on: 


The Mayor of the City said he would like to 
sign the bill; he said he wanted to show that 
fraternal spirit that the Senator from Saratoga 
speaks of so eloquently, but it was too raw, it 
was more than he could stand. 
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Home Rule is easier as a campaign 
slogan than as a legislative or consti- 
tutional problem. Any solution of the 
Home Rule problem must take account 
of the relation of the city to the greater 
sovereign, the state. How far the city is 
an agency of the state and how far it can 
act independently of it has taxed acute 
legal minds. The majority report granted 
some clear home rule 
powers to the cities, but 
it provided checks by 
the state which met 
with sharp opposition 
from the Democratic 
minority. The underly- 
ing conception of the 
Home Rule amendment 
as submitted by the 
majority was ably criti 
cized by Senator James 
A. Foley and Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien, and 
two provisions particu- 
larly aroused Senator 
Wagner and Alfred E. 
Smith. One required 
that after a city had 
acted on a charter, such 
action must be laid 
before the legislature. 

The Democratic minority knew the 
adoption of its minority report by the 
convention was not possible. It, therefore, 
resorted to the strategy of liberalizing the 
majority report by submitting a number of 
amendments. No delegate was more active 
than Smith in deluging the convention 
with changes in phraseology designed to 
give the cities more home rule. He first 
insisted upon the right of the city to 
apportion its own aldermanic districts. The 
right was denied the city on the ground 
that it affected the framework of the 
government. Smith submitted amend- 
ments providing that if 1 per cent. of the 
voters protested against an amendment 
affecting the framework of the city there 
should be a vote on it at the next ensuing 
election. Asked by Mr. Parsons whether 
that was the amendment requested by the 
Citizens’ Union, Smith replied: 

“T believe that it is either the Citizens’ 





He favored the executive budget, which 
has had strong support from Smith. 
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Union or the City Club. I don’t know 
which it is. They all look alike to me. 
When they have a good idea I always like 
to line up behind it. I don’t mind annexing 
them when they are right.” 

After flinging amendment after amend- 
ment to the convention, only to have them 
all rejected, he said, ‘‘I desire to offer one 
final amendment. The good book says, 
‘While the light holds 
out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return.’” 
Even his last amend- 
ment was lost. 

While these two de- 
bates were along famil- 
iar lines of Democratic 
theory, the majority of 
the debates had little 
party significance. They 
concerned the business 
of the state. Here the 
experienced Assembly- 
man was at his best. 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Executive 
Budget, presented one 
of the most closely 
reasoned and cogent 
reports of the conven- 
tion. Smith followed. Jn an address 
packed with knowledge and enlivened 
by humor, he showed the chief cause of 
extravagance in the state government— 
the absence of a check upon the passage 
of local and private bills, often passed to 
favor representatives, chiefly from up- 
state, whose political lives depended upon 
keeping preélection. promises to obtain 
state appropriations for local improve- 
ments. He intended to check this extrava- 
gance by requiring a two-thirds vote. A 
number of his amendments were accepted 
by Stimson. 

“Tf you keep on making amendments 
to the constitution, Al,” said one of his 
colleagues, “‘so much of it will be your 
handiwork you will have to support it at 
the polls.” 

Smith began by reminding the conven- 
tion that on the question of state appropri- 
ations, he probably spoke with as much 
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personal experience as any man in the 
convention. He reminded them that he 
had been Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in rgr11 and ever since, 
with the exception of 1913, when he was 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

“So I can speak,” he said, “from the 
practical side rather than the theoretical 
side. I am in accord with the committee 
on the preparation outside of the legis- 
lature of a budget and its submission to 
the legislature. But the proposal set forth 
by the Committee on Finance, and so well 
and so ably explained by the gentleman 
from New York, to my way of thinking, 
does not go half far enough.” 

He then showed that the proposed 
budgetary reform reached only about half 
of the budget appropriations of the state. 
It was to prevent log-rolling for local im- 
provements that he submitted his sugges- 
tion requiring two thirds of the members 
of each House to vote for every bill ap- 
propriating public money or property for 
local or private purposes, or for state 
purposes, when less than the whole state 
is to be directly or mainly benefited by the 
expenditure, except appropriations for the 
repair or maintenance of canals, or the 
support or construction of state institu- 
tions. To control extravagance he advo- 
cated that no money shall be paid out 
until one year after the passage of the 
appropriation act, and that in stating the 
object of the appropriation, each object 
and exact sum shall be set forth, and that 
the head of each department and state 
institution shall annually in December 
submit a statement under oath of the 
desired appropriations, accompanied by 
facts and comparisons in support of the 
requests, the Governor to transmit it to 
the legislature in January with his rec- 
ommendations. 

Some of the most interesting debates 
were occasioned by those proposed amend- 
ments to the new constitution that would 
limit or cripple the state as an instrumen- 
tality for social welfare legislation. No 
question taken up was more basic than 
that presented by William Barnes, whose 
political influence extended throughout 
the state and into the national organiza- 
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tion. In New York State he was the leading 
opponent of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Progressive party. In the National Con- 
vention in 1912, he was a tower of strength 
for the Old Guard in their fight for control 
of the Republican organization. 

Barnes was brave, honest, and convinc- 
ing. His intellectual processes were large, 
even if reactionary. He submitted a 
constitutional amendment that the legis- 
lature shall not pass any bill granting to 
any class of individuals any privileges 
or immunities not granted equally to all 
members of the state. He later accepted 
the following amendment submitted by Mr. 
Olcott: “The legislature shall not grant 
any privilege or immunity not granted 
equally to all the members of the state.” 

Barnes defended his theory by declaring 
that it represented the theory of equality 
upon which our American institutions are 
based, and that in recent years the social 
legislation advocated by popular leaders 
and passed by legislators was in violation 
of this American principle. His address had 
all the logical cogency of an eighteenth- 
century philosopher. The advocates of 
social legislation, according to him, were 
using the same tools that Bismarck used 
against the socialists of Germany. The 
German statesman used social legislation 
to buttress up an autocratic state; the 
American reformers were leading free 
America into an autocracy such as Bis- 
marck desired for Germany. Like Bis- 
marck, instead of stopping socialism, they 
were strengthening it. Every violation of 
the principle of equality naturally tended 
to establish its opposite. The principle 
of privilege led to autocracy. 

Progressives in Barnes’s own party, like 
General Wickersham, Henry L. Stimson, 
and Herbert Parsons, pointed out that 
this amendment, if a part of the consti- 
tution, would prevent further labor and 
humanitarian legislation, such as Work- 
men’s Compensation and Child Welfare 
laws, intended to relieve injustices that 
arise from modern social and industrial 
conditions. Leading the debate in oppo- 
sition to the Barnes measure, Smith said: 

Gentlemen around this chamber would 
lead us to believe that law in a democracy is 
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thé expression of some divine or eternal right. 
| am unable to see it that way. My idea of law 
and democracy is the expression of what is 
best, what fits the present-day needs of 
society, what goes the farthest to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number. . . . 

I am afraid that a lot of men have an en- 
tirely wrong idea about workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Nobody has ever been able to satisfy me 
that that is a privilege or an immunity. . . 
Workmen’s compensation is an indirect tax 
upon the industry of the state for the purpose 
of relieving the shoulders of all the people from 
carrying the burden of the men that are 
injured or killed in the upbuilding of an 
industry. 

Then there is the so-called mothers’ pension 

law. That is a wrong name for the act. There 
is no pension to a widowed 
mother. The state long years 
ago adopted the policy that 
it was, through its civil di- 
visions, committed to the 
care and education of home- 
less and destitute children. 
The formation of the Child 
Welfare Boards was simply 
a change in the method. 
Rather than have the insti- 
tution the agent of the state, 
the state decided that the 
work could best be done by 
the mother if she was a fit 
and proper person, and forth- 
with it transferred that 
agency from the institution 
to the mother herself. The 
mother, as such, receives no 
money; or rather, not one 
dollar is contributed to her 
for her support. Everything 
she does, she does as the 
agent of the state, just as 
surely as the institution did, 
and for the care and main- 
tenance of her children her 
home is temporarily turned 
into a state institution. 


His characteristic way 
of meeting objections to 
humane legislation was 
shown again when he said: 


One of the arguments 
against the minimum wage 
that can be dissipated into 
thin air by a wave of the 
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He won his high place among 
leaders in New York in the state 
Constitutional Convention in 1915. 
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hand is the argument that it may some time 
be made to extend to men. 

Everybody around this chamber knows that 
by labor unions and by labor organizations 
men have it in their power, and they do to-day, 
to exact a minimum wage. I had the personal 
experience one time as a trustee of public 
buildings upon the repair work on this Capitol 
after the fire. I found that the Bricklayers’ 
Association of this county had fixed the 
minimum wage for this county; that it was a 
different one for New York County, varying, 
I presume, with the cost of living or with the 
surrounding conditions. They had the strength 
and the force because of their organization 
to demand a minimum wage, and it is fixed, if 
not by law, it is so thoroughly fixed by custom, 
that you cannot conduct a public work or a 

public operation in this state 
without a full recognition of 
that fact. 

Women and children have 
no organization. No woman 
goes to work, or no young 
girl goes to work, with the 
intention of forever working 
in the department store or a 
shirt factory or in a shirt- 
waist factory. She goes there 
for a start in life. Her ulti- 
mate desire is the desire of 
all women, that she have 
her own home and her own 
family. Consequently, they 
never organize. Conse- 
quently, they are without 
the power to present their 
claims, and it is proposed by 
this legislature that the state 
itself help them to present 
the claim. 


The minimum wage 
proposal was beaten at the 
end by men like Root and 
Wickersham by shutting 
off debate. Smith had this 


in mind when he was 
asked for a summary of 
the whole work of the 
convention. He replied: 
“Not a bad job. But I 
must say that the steam- 
roller they used was the 
most scientific I ever ex- 
perienced. Also the chlorine 
gas as they used it was 
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admirable.” Again referring to the mini- 
mum wage for women, Smith said: 


This legislation means progress, and I donot 
have to tell a man or woman in this hall to-day 
that progress is hard to make. It is very diffi- 
cult. Take any great labor reform and make a 
study of how long it took to enact it in this 
state; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
probably the most forward-looking piece of 
legislation of its kind ever enacted in this 
state, was a long time being put through. The 
people themselves at a general election were 
obliged to amend their own constitution 
before we could get that legislation and organ- 
ize a commission in this state. 


The codperation between Herbert Par- 
sons, who sponsored the regulation of man- 
ufacturing in tenements, and Smith was 
one of the pleasant and effective features 
of the convention. Again, there was the 
codéperation between him and the most 
distinguished Republicans in the reorgani- 
zation program. That program included 
the short ballot and the executive budget. 
Smith is not the type of Democrat who 
believes in electing everybody and in 
avoiding centralization of power. He never 
fears to take away from the public a 
function which the public cannot success- 
fully exercise. It can vote with some 
intelligence for a few offices, but to invite 
it to fill dozens of offices is to express a 
conception of democracy that would 
prevent democracy from being efficient. 
The underlying idea of the short ballot was 
inevitably welcome to a mind like Smith’s, 
expert and honest. One of the first names 
associated with the nation-wide fight for 
this reform, long before he was President, 
was the name of Woodrow Wilson. 

Smith was emerging from the machine, 
but his feet were still fettered by it. Con- 
sidering his position in the party at the 
time, he was growing out of the mould as 
fast as the situation permitted. When 
Smith later advocated the very reorgani- 
zation program that he criticized in the 
convention, with the same arguments his 
opponents used against him, he frankly 
acknowledged that he was not afraid to 
change his mind. He later became the 
principal asset to put through the reor- 
ganization program in the face of the 
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opposition of the machine leaders in the 
Republican party, whose elder statesmen, 
like Root, Stimson, Tanner, and Parsons, 
were responsible for that program. In this 
whole work, what enlisted his deepest 
enthusiasm was the effort to make of the 
constitution an instrument of social 
liberalism. 

As Smith walked out of the Assembly 
Hall, at the end of this convention, he had 
won a different standing. He was no longer 
to be thought of primarily as the most 
popular and well-informed of the Tam- 
many leaders, for that picture was sunk in 
a larger one. The change meant much— 
he had convinced the leaders of the 
opposite party that he was the greatest 
master of government in the whole state. 
He had lost nothing with his own people. 
He was to continue to be loved by those 
among whom he was born, with whom he 
had played, rejoiced, and sorrowed; but 
his brains, his honesty and determination, 
his extraordinary clearness and memory, 
had made him new friends and followers, 
and very powerful ones. His standing as an 
adroit and fascinating politician was 
henceforth to take second place. In first 
place was to be the quality of a man who 
could do the business of a great state 
better than any one else. Looking back 
on the total work of the convention and 
commenting on it with his usual easy 
candor, the Governor once observed: “I 
am frank to say that the Convention of 
1915 has afforded me a great opportunity. 
I got a lot out of it later on. And I never 
allowed my campaign managers to over- 
look anything that happened at its 
sessions.” 

Anti-Catholic organizations have never 


.ceased to search Smith’s record in the hope 


of finding some one case in his activities 
of a quarter of a century that reflects the 
interests of his church. There can scarcely 
be a more complete proof of his independ- 
ence than the fact that all these researches 
have turned up exactly one charge and 
that charge could be made only by totally 
suppressing a necessary part of the story. 
It has been frequently used, the last time 
by an organization that calls itself the 
Sons and Daughters of Washington. 
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A pamphlet put out by this organization 
in the spring of 1927 goes back to 1915. 
Smith did introduce a resolution at the 
Committee on Education of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, taking out of the con- 
stitution the clause which prohibits the 
state from making appropriations for 
denominational schools, but he never 
pressed it, and he explained at the time 
that it was introduced for 
the purpose of killing 
another resolution intro- 
duced by James L. Nixon, 
editor of The Buffalo 
Commercial. This resolu- 
tion would have done 
away with all tax exemp- 
tion except in the case of 
state or Federal property. 
It would have included 
among taxable property 
all real estate owned by 
churches and charitable 
and educational organiza- 
tions. 

It is true that the Cath- 
olic Church would have 
suffered by such a resolu- 
tion, perhaps more than 
any other church, and to 
that extent Smith may be 
said this one time to rep- 
resent the interests of his 
church, although it is ob- 
viously true also that he 
represented the general 
policy of the state and the 
general opinion of the pub- 
lic. As a matter of fact, the 
Governor’s resolution never came before the 
convention and is not in the record. It died 
in committee in this way. When General 
Wickersham heard of its introduction in 
the committee he said to Smith, “This 
resolution will split the convention wide 
open.”” Smith looked at him calmly and 
said, ‘‘ That is just what it is intended for. 
General, you have never been a legislator, 
have you?” “No,” replied the General. 
“Well,” said Smith, “this amendment is 
what is known as a ‘bludgeon.’ If the 
Nixon amendment goes through, I throw 
this bludgeon into the convention.” 
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A Republican boss and standpatter 
who succeeded in running a most 
scientific steam-roller over Smith 
and administered “chlorine gas.” 
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“You don’t expect this amendment of 
Nixon’s to pass, do you?” asked the Gen- 
eral. “I don’t know what is going to 
happen,” said Smith. “I am merely a 
member of the minority. Of course, if the 
amendment does not pass, my bludgeon 
will not need to be used.” 

The amendment did not pass and indeed 
when the matter got before the conven- 
tion, it was Nixon himself 
who introduced an amend- 
ment under which the sites 
of churches and other re- 
ligious edifices, with the 
necessary approaches, were 
eligible for exemption. 
Even with this amend- 
ment, the convention re- 
fused to adopt the plan. 
The bludgeon rusted in 
committee, unused. 

The Constitutional Con- 
vention was still in session 
when Mark Eisner, later 
Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue under Wilson, arose 
and announced that the 
Democratic Convention 
had nominated Alfred E. 
Smith for the office of 
Sheriff. During the hard 
siege of work at Albany, 
Smith remained poor. His 
salary was $1,500. Witha 
family of young children it 
was not easy. This office 
of Sheriff then paid fees 
amounting to from 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year 
and inevitably was a prize. By tradi- 
tion, it was looked upon by the district 
leaders as belonging to them. As they sat 
around in Murphy’s office in September 
and discussed who was to have it this time, 
they raised this traditional right of the 
leaders. When Murphy said anything it 
usually had its effect. He now asked 
whether they looked upon Robert Wagner 
and Alfred E. Smith as coming under the 
classification of leaders. The answer was 
that they did so look upon them. Murphy 
then went to work. His conversation with 
the district leaders had all the look of an 
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attempt merely to find out prevailing 
opinion, but it was an example of the 
success of his form of leadership. 

It has been the custom of Tammany 
Hall to reward members of the legislature, 
especially the leaders who have given long 
and faithful service, through some form of 
promotion or of patronage. Smith had 
served twelve years. He was not a lawyer 
who could receive patronage from the 
courts. He had no other means of support. 
It was probably a sense of justice added to 
affection for Smith that decided Murphy. 

The Citizens’ Union created surprise 
and consternation by coming out for 
Smith. Grifenhagen, the Republican then 
in office, emitted howls of rage and disap- 
pointment, including the charge that the 
Citizens’ Union had gone over to Tam- 
many Hall. In many and many a case, the 
endorsement of reform bodies is of little 
importance. It was of high importance 
in this case, because it dramatized a change 
in the public’s attitude toward Smith. 
The Union said: 


Alfred E. Smith. is endorsed for Sheriff of 
New York County. As to his qualifications for 
this office there can be no question. The service 
to the state rendered by Mr. Smith in the 
Constitutional Convention this year entitles 
him to special consideration. 

In giving this high praise to Mr. Smith we 
are neither unmindful of his political connec- 
tion nor his record during his earlier career 
as a member of the Assembly when we repeat- 
edly had occasion to criticize his activities 
as representing a desire to serve his party 
rather than the public interest. Althougha 
party leader, Mr. Smith has in recent years 
been instrumental in obtaining much desirable 
and important legislation. 


In 1917, there was a municipalelection in 
New York City. Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel was most reluctant to run for 
reélection, and was defeated. On the 
successful Democratic ticket Smith was 


Al Smith is known in New York’s colloquial language as a 
he actually works as Governor will be described in the last article in this series, to 
appear next month. 
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the nominee for President of the Board o! 
Aldermen. His opponent for President 
of the Board was Robert Adamson, a 
journalist, who had been secretary to 
Mayor Gaynor. He was a man of high 
quality, but not fitted to cope with Smith 
in a political contest. Few men are. 
Adamson had the idea, however, of 
challenging Smith to a joint debate, which 
took place before a club in Brooklyn. 
During his speech Adamson asked: “‘ What 
are your qualifications for the office of 
President of the Board of Aldermen?” 
When it came Smith’s time to answer this 
question, he said: 


My qualifications are twelve years a member 
of the New York legislature and four years 
Democratic floor leader there. I was for one 
year Speaker of the Assembly. I was six years 
on its cities’ committee, which revised the 
New York City Charter. As Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee I personally 
prepared the state budget. It cut down ex- 
penses by fifteen million dollars as compared 
with the last of Governor Hughes’s adminis- 
tration. 

I was Vice-chairman of the committee 
which obtained the enactment of our existing 
excellent factory fire-prevention laws. I was a 
member of all the important committees of the 
last Constitutional Convention. If there is any 
man in the city with the same legislative 
experience, let him speak. I will be glad.to 
surrender my nomination to him and go back 
to Fulton Market. 


It was an indiscreet question that 
Adamson had asked, and there was noth- 
ing left for him to say when Smith sat 
down. 

As President of the Board of Aldermen 
Smith sat constantly on the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, in which 
is vested much of the power of the New 
York City government. He was in that 
post when he was nominated for Governor 
the first time, in 1918. 
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The Passing of the Old Evangelism 


Modern Evangelism Becomes a Cold, Calculating Trade 


CHARLES STELZLE 


This 1s the second of a series of articles on modern movements in religion by Mr. 
Stelzle, who 1s an ordained Presbyterian clergyman and an authority on religious 


and social movements. 


TO-DAY THE WORLD awaits a great 
evangelist who has a message that will 
meet the needs of the times—a preacher 
with the crusading spirit—who is con- 
sumed with zeal because, like John Knox, 
he wants to win a nation, and who, in 
case of failure to do so, would be will- 
ing to become anathema, blotted out. 
Such an evangelist would undoubtedly pay 
dearly for his boldness. As in the past, he 
would probably be compelled to with- 
stand the opposition of organized religion 
and of men and women everywhere whose 
comprehension of the significance and 
extension of the Kingdom of God is 
extremely narrow. This was true of the 
prophets who were stoned by the Israel- 
ites; it was true of Jesus who was crucified. 
It was true of all the martyrs. 


Picture the host of modern-day evangel- 
ists who are struggling to get “jobs” in the 
cities and towns of America to-day. It 
would be unfair to include the handful of 
men who have not “bowed the knee to 
Baal.” As for the remainder of the four 
hundred who are said to be in the field of 
professional evangelism in this country, 
most of them have no vision of the real 
needs of to-day, no great passion that 
causes them to agonize in the small hours 
of the night. They are preaching sermons 
that were made twenty or more years ago, 
using phrases which have become thread- 
bare and meaningless, and depending upon 
a great machine organization to get re- 
sults in the terms of “trail-hitters” and 
“free-will offerings.”’ 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Arthur T. Pier- 
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SKETCHES MADE AT A MOODY AND SANKEY REVIVAL 
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BILLY SUNDAY, MODERN EVANGELIST, IN ACTION 


This striking lithograph by the late George Bellows vividly pictures the modern evangelist’s vociferous 
exhortations to “hit the sawdust trail,” which contrast so strangely with the quiet and perhaps more 


effective methods of his predecessors. 


son, one of the great religious leaders of 
his time, wrote an article for The Record of 
Christian Work on “The Passing of the 


Old Evangelism,”’ but Dr. Pierson referred 
to an evangelism that began in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and continued 
to the close of the nineteenth. At this time 
Christianity seemed to be in danger of 
extinction. About one hundred years ago 
there was said to be only one student at 
Yale College who was a _ professing 
Christian. Writing about conditions at 
this time, Charles G. Finney, who was 
the outstanding evangelist of his day, 
called attention to the unreality of religion, 
the disbelief in the Bible and in prayer, 
even among those who attended the ser- 
vices of the church. Very few religious 
books were to be had, and the discussion 
of religious subjects was limited almost 
entirely to futile debates on abstract 
theological questions. 

In a sermon preached in England by 
Dr. Robert Hall in 1803 on “The Senti- 
ments Proper to the Present Crisis,” he 
referred to the corruption which was “a 
monument of national degeneracy,” the 
general departure from “peculiar truths, 
maxims, and the spirit of Christianity.” 


He pointed out that the integrity of the 
Christian faith had been insensibly im- 
paired, that infidelity, which he called 
“nothing more than a noxious spawn, was 
bred in the stagnant marshes of corrupted 
Christianity,” and that there was a gen- 
eral increase of profaneness, immorality, 
and irreligion. 

In New York City about this time, 
according to a report of “The Missionary 
Society for the Poor of New York and 
Vicinity,” there were small houses crowd- 
ed with from four to twelve families each, 
often two or three families in a room, 
and of “all colors.” Out of a population 
of 110,000, there were 1,489 licensed re- 
tail liquor dealers. Not less than 6,000 
“abandoned females” added to the vice 
and shame. Men who thrived on their 
dishonor, kept large numbers of them 
practically slaves. In the Seventh Ward— 
poor and beggared beyond description— 
there were about two hundred and fifty 
saloons. Dance halls and dives with “The 
Way to Hell” inscribed in glaring capitals 
were numerous, twenty in the space of 
thirty or forty rods. Sunday had become 
to the people in this part of the city a day 
of idleness and drunkenness. Ignorance 
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and wretchedness of the worst description 
were common. 

Times and conditions like these needed 
men of boldness and courage. About a 
dozen preachers of this type in Great 
Britain and America became responsible 
for what is known as “The Great Awaken- 
ing” or “The Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century.” It sprang up almost simultane- 
ously on both sides of the water. And 
these intellectual and spiritual giants 
fought valiant battles with other giants 
of that day—infidels who disputed their 
teachings. But the gospel that they 
preached spread like wildfire across both 
England and America. These early preach- 
ers were driven from Anglican pulpits by 
petty persecution and they took to the 
fields, where, in the open country, they 
preached to tens of thousands of people, 
there being sometimes as many as thirty 
thousand in their audiences at one time. 
Simplicity was the keynote of these great 
revivals. The evangelist had no organiza- 
tion, no elaborate preparation, no choirs 
or soloists, no paid advertising, no news- 
papers, no monetary outlay. 

It was this kind of evangelism and this 
situation to which Dr. Pierson referred in 
his article of twenty years ago. And he 
criticized most severely the newer form of 
evangelism that had taken its place. Even 
in his day he pointed out the lack of real 
spirituality, the proneness to exaggerate 
reports as to attendants and converts, 
the complicated machinery, the great 
extravagance in the cost of maintaining 
the meetings, and the huge sums being 
paid to evangelists. 

Probably the last of the old school 
evangelists, who had died a few years 
before Dr. Pierson wrote his article, was 
Dwight L. Moody, the climax of his 
work being reached during the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, when he organized and 
carried through the greatest evangelistic 
campaign ever held in this country. Moody 
was a shoe salesman in Boston—and a 
most successful one. But his early experi- 
ences were in Chicago, where, growing out 
of his.success, he founded the Moody Bible 
Institute, which to-day is probably the 
Most important school for evangelists in 
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A successful shoe salesman who became one of the 
most influential of the old-time evangelists. 


the United States. Most of the evangelists 
of to-day had at least some training in this 
“School of the Prophets,” and many of 
them received all the training they ever 
had at the Institute. Because of his own 
limited academic advantages, Moody was 
very sympathetic toward the men who 
came to the Institute without scholastic 
education, with the result that large num- 
bers of students came from the humbler 
walks of life in the cities and from the 
farms. And they had little experience with 
modern city conditions before graduating. 

While it would not be fair to charge the 
Moody Institute with the weaknesses of 
the modern-day evangelists, it is in large 
measure responsible for much of their 
lack of vision with regard to the problems 
facing the people outside of the churches 
to-day. Students going to the foreign field 
as missionaries received exactly the same 
training as that given those who were to 
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enter the vortex of our industrial life as 
interpreters and leaders. It is true- that 
the basis of their teaching was a knowledge 
of the Bible, and this was entirely consist- 
ent, but the viewpoint given these 
students was altogether that of the 
Fundamentalist school, which ignores 
entirely those situations that every modern 
preacher and evangelist should have 
clearly in mind if he would meet the obli- 
gations of the religious teacher in this day 
and generation. 

While Moody himself was a _ con- 
servative, theologically, he did not com- 
pletely shut out those who disagreed with 
him. During the days that the attack upon 
Professors Henry Drummond and George 
Adam Smith was fiercest, Moody invited 
these great religious leaders in England 
and Scotland to the Northfield Confer- 
ence, in spite of the protest of some of 
his most intimate friends. The messages of 
these two men thrilled the immense audi- 
ences that Moody brought together at 
this conference. 

When the Roman Catholic Church in 
East Northfield, where Moody lived, was 
raising funds for its new building, he 
presented it with an organ. And when 
the Congregational Church in that town, 
of which Moody was a member, erected 
its own building, the Roman Catholics in 
turn helped lay the foundation. The 
Chicago Avenue Church, which was 
founded by Moody, became during his 
day one of the greatest institutional 
churches in his city. This was quite con- 
trary to the attitude of the teachers of 
the Institute that he founded, because 
they regarded taking interest in the social 
problems of the people a distinct handi- 
cap in preaching the “pure gospel.” 

However, as an evangelist, Moody was 
opposed to practically every method used 
by the modern evangelist, so far as ma- 
chinery and organization are concerned. 
This was particularly true regarding 
financial arrangements. When he was 
invited to a city, he positively refused to 
consider money matters. If, in the places 
in which he worked, the sum put into his 
hands as an “honorarium” was in excess 
of what he felt it should have been, he in- 
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sisted that the excess be spent on some 
local charity. It was because people knew 
that he was not out for the money that 
they had confidence in him and gave to 
those forms of Christian philanthropy 
that he started at Northfield, where 
great schools have been organized, and 
to other enterprises like the Y. M. C. A, 
and various organizations throughout 
Great Britain and America. 

Much is being made these days about 
the hymn book “graft” of evangelistic 
singers. The royalties from these song 
books have made song leaders wealthy. 
Many can well recall the famous Moody 
and Sankey Hymn Books. The royalties 
on these hymn books, which were first 
used in England, were given to the 
Chicago Avenue Church and to the 
Northfield schools, while the royalties 
on the hymn books used in America were 
turned over to a committee for various 
philanthropies. When Moody died, he 
left an estate valued at $500, although he 
had previously made a modest provision 
for his widow, which gave her a home dur- 
ing her declining years. 

Effective as Moody was in his mass 
campaigns, it is a question as to how long 
he would have continued to succeed in 
reaching those outside the church. When 
the terrific changes in social conditions 
taking place in New York City, partic- 
ularly in the tenement districts, were 
challenging the churches, and when the 
churches were moving out from lower 
New York by the score, the Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Mission 
Society, becoming rather tired of the 
statement that if only the churches would 
preach the simple gospel in these districts 
they would attract audiences and win 
converts, secured Moody with his famous 
singers for a month’s evangelistic meet- 
ings, which were to be held in the old 
brownstone church on the corner of Four- 
teenth Street and Second Avenue. 
To Moody’s amazement, not once during 
the entire series was the church filled, 
although it seated only about one thou- 
sand people. On the first night of the 
meetings there were about two hundred 
people in the audience. 
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Walking on to the platform, upon 
which were seated the ministers of the 
district, Moody gave one quick glance at 
the audience. Turning to the preachers, 
he asked: “Where are the people?” 

“Out on the streets,” facetiously 
answered the chairman. 

“Well, why don’t you go out and get 
them?” quickly responded the evangelist. 

Rather sheepishly the preachers left 
the platform, and went out upon the 
streets to try to get an audience for the 
famous evangelist. Going down to a corner 
saloon, which was crowded with working- 
men, most of whom were playing cards or 
drinking at the bar, the chairman of the 
meeting and another preacher  ap- 
proached four men who were seated at a 
card table near the door. 

“Don’t you want to come up to the 
church on the corner of Second Avenue 
and hear Dwight L. Moody preach?” the 
chairman said. 

“Who the hell is Moody?” one of them 
replied. 

It was at about this time that Moody 
gave most serious attention to church 
members themselves. He felt that there 
was something fundamentally wrong 
within the church, and during the re- 
mainder of his career, he gave the major 
part of his time and attention to those 
who were already “saved,” but who 
were apparently quite indifferent to those 
outside the church. 

The passing of the old evangelism is due 
not only to the failure of the older methods 
of work, but also to the inadequacy of the 
message being preached. For his day and 
generation Moody was undoubtedly 
broad-gauged and, what is more important 
perhaps, deeply sympathetic with refer- 
ence to the social conditions of the people. 
The very practical work that he conducted 
during his entire career, looking toward 
the alleviation of suffering humanity, 
indicates this. The average evangelist of 
to-day, however, has no sympathy what- 
ever with social problems. He takes every 
opportunity to excoriate the social worker 
and particularly the churchman who is 
interested in the social welfare of the 
community. This attitude is usually due to 
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In the partnership with Moody he sang and inspired 
song in others. Their hymnal earned a million 
dollars in royalties, of which they kept none. 


the gross ignorance of the facts—this is 
perhaps the most charitable thing to say, 
because it seems inconceivable that a 
preacher could assume the attitude toward 
the hardships and sufferings of the poor, 
based so largely upon the unjust economic 
conditions from which they arise, were he 
familiar with the facts. 

Not only do evangelists fail to consider 
the social needs of the people, but they 
almost altogether ignore their intellectual 
needs. Assuming that the basis of their 
teaching is fundamentally correct, often 
the presentation of these truths sounds 
like so much drivel, which intelligent 
people not only refuse to accept, but which 
drives them away from the church and 
real religion. For example, one of the 
greatest modern evangelists was some 
time ago describing the scene in which the 
prophet Elijah, having prayed for rain, 
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sent a servant to the top of the hill to look 
for signs of the down-pouring. Finally, 
after this process had been repeated 
seven times, the servant came back with 
the message, “There ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea, like a man’s: hand.” 
Then the evangelist told his audience 
laboriously what each of the fingers in this 
“man’s hand” represented in the “econ- 
omy of God.” 

Not only in their preaching, but in 
public prayer, do many evangelists disgust 
people’ of intelligence. One of the most 
famous of the “big time” evangelists 
tries to “get away with” this in every city 
he visits: he will go down the list of people 
he thinks should be remembered in his 
petition to the Almighty, and then, in the 
midst of his prayer, he will stop, turn 
around to his song leader, and audibly say 
to him: ‘‘What’s the name of that fellow 
that we talked with last night?” “Bob- 
bins,” or something to that effect, the 
song leader will reply. “Oh yes, Lord— 
remember Bobbins; he’s a good fellow.” 
And the pity of it is that a lot of the 
evangelists try to imitate this cheapness. 

This criticism of the modern-day 
evangelist has been steadily increasing. 
He has been under fire so continuously, 
not only by outsiders who might be ex- 
pected to be critical, but by those within 
the church, that the result has been a 
steady decrease in the number of men who 
in the past gave their entire time to this 
form of religious work. Twenty years ago 
there were about 650 evangelists, although 
1,400 names were listed by the Inter- 
denominational Evangelistic Association, 
whose headquarters were at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, but fully one half of these men 
were pastors of churches, giving only 
occasional time to evangelistic work. 

For some years it has been extreme.y 
difficult for many of these evangelists to 
obtain “calls,” while large numbers have 
either entered other professions or become 
pastors of churches. Tabernacle meetings 
have become unpopular. One of the 
reasons contributing to this situation, 
according to Dr. William A. Biederwolf, 
one of our best evangelists, is the tendency 
since the 
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drives instead of interdenominational 
meetings, thus making it very difficult to 
get together the churches in a given com- 
munity. Evangelists themselves state 
that “modernist propaganda” is also 
responsible, because in almost every town 
there are pastors in the stronger churches 
who are out of sympathy with the message 
brought by the average evangelist. 

It has been shown that during the 
period in which the ‘“mass-method”’ in 
evangelism was most generally practiced, 
the churches as a whole made least prog- 
ress in point of growth through member- 
ships. Furthermore, evangelists have al- 
most brutally criticized the local ministers 
from the platform of the tabernacles, 
ridiculing them before their own members, 
because of their apparent failure to secure 
as many “converts” for their churches as 
the evangelists seem to be doing, the 
evangelist forgetting that as a rule large 
numbers of those who came forward at his 
invitation had been trained through many 
years of patient work by the ministers in 
the churches, and that if it were not for 
this foundation work, the number of 
“converts” at the evangelistic meeting 
would be decimated. 

The churches have seen, furthermore, 
that modern evangelism seems to have 
become a “cold, calculating trade’”—that 
it is one of the most highly organized in- 
dustries in this country. So strong has the 
opposition become to the old-style evangel- 
istic meetings, that they are now limited 
almost entirely to sections of the country 
that are abnormally religious: for ex- 
ample, in the South, where evangelistic 
meetings have for generations been the 
accepted procedure, and where many 
people must be annually converted. 

What with campaign managers, ad- 
vance men, song leaders, publicity men, 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, pianists, 
children’s workers, and sometimes other 
members of the staffs of the modern 
evangelist, the initial expense has become 
extraordinary, and all of this must be 
guaranteed by the local committee before 
the opening meeting is held. It becomes a 
definite contract between the business 
manager and the local committee. Added 
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to this is the entertainment of the evangel- 
ist and his staff, which usually requires 
the renting of an entire dwelling for the 
period of the campaign—perhaps six 
weeks or two months. In such cases, a 
housekeeper, with her assistants, is in- 
stalled. Hymn books are sold, as a rule 
with the understanding that the song 
leader profits from his 
perquisite. 

Then, of course, 
there is the “free-will 
offering” or, to use 
a worldly phrase, the 
“benefit” night for 
the evangelist. Never 
was there a more per- 
fect system than that 
which the average 
evangelist puts into 
operation—and under 
his own personal di- 
rection, although he 
is apparently in the 
background. Every 
one wants to do the 
square thing by “our 
evangelist.” Figures 
are read to the audi- 
ence of contributions 
made by other cities; 
pledges of large sums 
previously made by 
individuals are hurled 
at the audience at 
psychological mo- 
ments; reports of of- 
ferings from the em- 
ployees of certain shops and stores, col- 
lected during the day by zealous workers, 
are received with cheers. In addition to 
the offering in cash, heaps of presents 
are showered upon the evangelist, and his 
wife is not forgotten in the distribution. 
Nor is the song leader left out. Everybody 
is happy until the “captains and the kings 
depart,” and then there sometimes follows 
a real “awakening.” 

No part of the entire system of evangel- 
ism has been so thoroughly perfected as 
the financial appeal. All of this has con- 
spired to break down an industry that has 
long given support to the supermen who 
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have so lorded it over the hard-working 
local pastors—who, after the evangelist 
and his staff have gone, find it almost 
impossible to continue their work because 
of the abnormal situation created by the 
evangelist, and often they are forced to 
resign and seek churches elsewhere. 

The inability of the average evangelist 
to secure work has 
resulted in new meth- 
ods, some of them 
even more deplorable 
than those practiced 
during the past gener- 
ation. Aimee Semple 
McPherson of Los 
Angeles has become 
the forerunner of a 
group of evangelists 
who are stampeding 
many of the unsuc- 
cessful ones into 
abortive attempts to 
produce results. The 
report that Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson had recently 
divided with her 
mother $600,000 of 
her earnings as an 
evangelist, the partial 
result of some six 
years of endeavor, has 
spurred on imitators 
of this remarkable 
woman. So successful 
has she been that she 
proposes to establish 
a chain of taberna- 
cles across the country. With her electric 
signs, “which will make the New York 
theater signs look like falling matches,” 
she will put in the shade every other evan- 
gelist in America. She has amply demon- 
strated that her theatrical method of 
evangelism pays—and this is an important 
consideration. 

Already some of the evangelists are get- 
ting their cue from her. “Healing 
evangelists” are springing up everywhere. 
They do not wait to be called by a par- 
ticular city. They simply go to a town, 
without an invitation from any one, build 
a tabernacle, and compel the churches and 
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From Every Saturday, Sept. 24, 1870. 
““THE CAMP MEETING, BY F. 0. C. DARLEY 


Acquiring religion became a highly emotional experience on 


these occasions. 


the town to take the meeting whether 
they like it or not. Recently, two brothers, 
who in an obscure way had been trying to 
fill evangelistic dates, sauntered into 
Chicago, put up a tent with five center 
poles, seating twelve thousand. They had 
a big cafeteria, book-stall tents, tents for 
people to live in, and a tent for the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. For all the world, 
it looked like a Barnum circus. Of course 
the tent was crowded! 

The entire proceeding was based upon 
so-called “divine healing.” All who wanted 
healing had to see the secretary of the 
brother who had charge of this depart- 
ment. Here they were carefully selected, 
mild cases being preferred. After some 
preliminary instruction, the converts were 
told that when they appeared on the 
platform they were to “abandon them- 
selves”’—to “let go”—that there would 
be some one to catch them if they fell. 
Then they came to the platform and were 
placed in a row, with a man behind every 
man and a woman behind every woman. 
The “letting go” was the sign indicating 
that they had been healed. As the healer 
- proceeded, they “let go” and as he 
touched their foreheads they fell back and 
were “gone.” Some of them seemed so 
anxious to fall that they toppled over 
when they saw the healer approaching. 


This new phase of evan- 
gelism is keeping many 
of the old-timers busy, 
and their number is 
steadily increasing. 

However, more legiti- 
mate and highly com- 
mendable methods are 
coming into vogue. 
Among the most effec- 
tive are what are known 
as pastoral evangelism 
and visitation evangel- 
ism. In the first case, 
the local minister is 
assisted by a singer 
or some one else adept 
in the technique of 
evangelism, but the 
minister does his own 
preaching and is in 
control of the meeting at every point. Most 
of the excrescences of the old-type evan- 
gelism are thus avoided and undoubtedly 
the most wholesome results are obtained. 
Visitation evangelism has become more of 
a technique than ever before, and certain 
experts in this method have been remark- 
ably successful in enlisting the members of 
the church, who, themselves, make personal 
appeals to the people in their own homes, 
after having been carefully instructed in 
methods of approach and in dealing 
with different cases. During the com- 
ing year, hundreds of thousands of door- 
bells will be rung by corps of workers 
in our larger cities, and it is altogether 
likely that the outcome of this more 
modern and simpler and comparatively 
inexpensive method will be that many 
thousands of people will be brought into 
the church. 

If the 200,000 Protestant ministers in 
the United States alone were to per- 
suade one person per month to become a 
member of the church, there would be 
an accession during the year of 2,400,000 
members. This should not be a very 
difficult task. But it would be just five 
times the net gain secured by the com- 
bined efforts of the entire membership of 
all the churches in the United States dur- 
ing the last year. 





Buccaneering in a Rowboat 


How the Sea Devil Hunted Big Game in the Pacific 


LOWELL THOMAS 


After dodging through the British blockade and sinking fourteen Allied merchant 
ships in both Atlantic and Pacific during the war, Count Felix von Luckner, 
the German Sea Devil, lost his raider on a Pacific reef, and then he and five of 
his companions set out in a lifeboat across the expanses of the Pacific to capture 
a larger ship. In this open boat, only eighteen feet long, they sailed 2,300 miles 
and captured a ship, as told in thts last installment of the Sea Devil’s adventures. 
It 1s written by Mr. Thomas as Count Luckner told it to him, in the first person. 


IT HAS BEEN something of a sport of 
recent years to cross the Atlantic and even 
the Pacific in asmall boat, sometimes under 
sail and sometimes under motor power. 
Tiny craft have done it, and at best it is 
not a comfortable kind of voyage. In sport- 
ing events your ocean-going small boat al- 
ways had a cabin, or an imitation of one. 
That is what we should have had, but we 
were not so lucky, and, besides, the load 
we carried made 


the body of the boat were placed the water 
tanks, our large supply of weapons and 
ammunition, cordage, and several spare 
sails. Canvas shields at the side, which 
could be drawn over at the top and be 
made to form a kind of tent, sheltered us 
somewhat from waves and dirty weather. 
Without these we should have been prac- 
tically drowned. Four mattresses could be 
stretched on the bottom, where four men 

could sleep while 





existence aboard 
our lifeboat that 
had been con- 
verted into a 
cruiser a cramped 
affair indeed. 
There was only 
one place we could 
trust to be dry: 
the buoyant air 
tanks at the sides 
of the boat. In 
these we packed 
our hardtack, a 
few pieces of 
clothing, photo- 
graphic appara- 
tus, and the all- 
important to- 
bacco. It affected 
the buoyancy of 
our craft, but we 
had to keep some 
things away from 
the sea water. In 
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two kept watch. 
As a concession 
to civilization, we 
had six pairs of 
knives and forks, 
six mugs, a coffee 
pot, and 20,000 
marks in gold, sil- 
ver, and paper. 
At six in the 
morning, the two 
men on watch 
filled the coffee 
pot and applied 
fire to it from a 
soldering lamp. 
With the slight- 
est breeze and a 
rocking of the 
boat, it was im- 
possible to bring 
the water toa boil. 
Then we were 
glad to get tepid 
coffee-bean soup 
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instead of coffee. After toilets had 
been made with salty sea water, we 
squatted in the cockpit for breakfast of 
coffee and hardtack. Navigation was diffi- 
cult in so small a boat. It was impossible 
to spread the charts out properly, and 
with the slightest carelessness the wind 
might take our priceless navigation papers 
overboard. We had to use the sextant and 
other navigation instruments in a boat 
that often pitched so much we could 
scarcely stand. The papers, charts, tables, 
logarithms, and so on, got sopping wet, 
and when we dried them in the sun they 
grew swollen and difficult to handle.: 

It was cool at night, but not unpleasant 
so long as our clothes were dry. The 
weather was fair, but an occasional whale 
would come alongside and douse us with 
the spray of his spout. Then, in our damp 
clothing, we felt the chill of the night. 
The days were broiling hot, but even while 
taking advantage of what little shade we 
had, we grew heavy and torpid. We had, 
above all things, to be careful of our water 
supply. We never dared drink enough to 
quench our thirst completely, and were, 
in fact, continually thirsty. 

By way of amusement, we had readings 
aloud from the one book we had brought 
along, Fritz Reuter’s comic story, “A Trip 
to Constantinople,” and at night the 
squealer wheezed and blared, and we 
whiled away the tedious hours singing old 
German folksongs. 

After three days we sighted Atiu, the 
first island of the Cook group and a British 
possession. There was no ship in sight. 
Too bad, but perhaps a ship might be ex- 
pected soon. Anyway, we had to make port 
and get fresh food. Aside from the danger 
of storm, if our voyage continued for any 
length, we feared most of all beri-beri and 
scurvy, which our diet of hardtack would 
inevitably bring upon us unless we varied 
it with fresh vegetables. 

A crowd of natives, fine-looking Poly- 
nesians, watched curiously as our little 
craft drew up to the dock. Kircheiss and 
I went ashore and straight to the house of 
the British resident. He lay stretched out in 
his shirt and trousers on a lounge on his 
porch, and didn’t even get up when we 
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approached. He was a good-looking fellow, 
but lazy as the devil. The lassitude of the 
South Seas had certainly got him. 

“My name is Van Houten,” I began, 
“and this is my chief officer Southart.”’ 

The resident looked at me suspiciously, 
It was a true British mistrust. Ordinarily, 
your Englishman is the best of fellows, a 
pleasant chap to meet, a perfect host. But 
in wartime you had to admire them. They 
were on the lookout for everything. Their 
brains seemed made only of suspicions. 
Kircheiss, who spoke English better than 
I did, continued: 

“We are Americans of Dutch birth. A 
few months ago we made a bet at the 
Holland Club in San Francisco that we 
would sail from Honolulu in an open boat 
via the Cook Islands to Tahiti and back 
to Honolulu. The wager is for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Would you, my dear 
sir, kindly give me a certificate that we 
have been here in accordance with the 
terms of our bet? Also, we should like to 
lay in a supply of fresh water, canned 
goods, and fresh fruit.” 

The resident yawned, looked us over 
with a watery eye, and replied: 

“Well, a man must be a hell of a fool 
to go in for that kind of sport.” 

“Sure,” Kircheiss said politely, “but 
just the same we should like to have the 
certificate. Won’t you give it to us or tell 
us who will?” 

“Oh, to hell with you, don’t bother me. 
I’ve just had dinner and want to take my 
nap.” 

Even his British mistrust, with which 
he first regarded us, subsided into the 
indescribable something that comes over 
a white man who yields to the soft enerva- 
tion of the tropics. He now looked at us 
merely as mad fellows who wanted him 
to do something too crazy to merit his 
consideration. 

“Any news from the bloody war?” he 
asked. “Why are they so stupid as to 
carry on with this fighting business? In 
the end it will only help these yellow 
races.” 

He continued like this and spoke highly 
of the Germans. Naturally, we did not 
express any pro-German sentiments. 
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“We simply must get this old bird to 
give us that certificate,” I said to my com- 
rade in Low German, pretending that it 
was Dutch. 

“Yes,” he replied in the same dialect, 
“it may come in mighty useful later on.” 

The resident, as he told us, had served 
in the Boer War, and should have known 
better, but he took our Plattdeutsch for 
the language of Hol- 
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With that he put on the gramophone a 
record of “La Marseillaise,” and had us 
sing it along with him, which we did with 
all our lungs. Since the song had been 
dedicated to my great-grandfather I 
didn’t mind a bit. He chattered in French 
incessantly, in an ecstasy over having 
some one with whom he could talk his na- 
tive tongue. He embraced us a dozen 
times and made us sit 





land. Presently he 
scribbled a note say- 
ing that we had called 
on him in the course 
of our sporting cruise. 

“Any ships ex- 
pected in port soon?” 
Kircheiss asked quite 
casually. 

“How in hell do I 
know?” the resident 
responded wearily. 
“Everything goes to 
the bloody war, and 
we don’t see anything 
around here but these 
niggers.’’ He con- 
tinued in this strain 
and cursed his bore- 
dom on the island. 

The resident was 
still rambling on in 
his lazy monotone 
when along came a 
man who wore a cas- 
sock and had a beard 
down to his waist. 
He was a French missionary priest who 
was overjoyed when we saluted him 
with a few words of French. The resi- 
dent and an English trader were the only 
white men on the island besides himself, 
and neither talked any French. 

“Allons, allons,” he shouted, “by Joe, 
boys, you must pay me a visit.” And 
straightway he seized our arms and took 
us over to his mission house. There he 
poured out glasses of excellent wine. 

“You are Americans,” he cried, “you 
fight for Ja France? You are Hollanders? 
Ah, it is too bad that your country is not 
in the war with France. But I can see 
that you love /a belle France.” 
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Count Luckner (seated at left) and the men 
who accompanied him in an open lifeboat 
across two thousand miles of equatorial ocean 
searching for a successor to the Seeadler. 


down to dinner. It 
was an excellent meal. 
The wine was par- 
ticularly good. The 
conversation made us 
squirm a little. The 
good father was the 
best fellow possible, 
but patriotic to the 
very finger tips. He 
treated us to some 
choice denunciations 
of the Germans. 

After another ren- 
dition of the “ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ we took our 
leave. 

“What will be your 
next stop?”’ asked the 
jovial missionary in 
parting. 

“T think we shall 
put in at Aitutaki,” I 
replied. That was the 
nearest island and 
hence the next field 
of action in our hunt 
for the ship so necessary to us. 

“Fine,” exclaimed the priest cordially. 
“T have a friend there. You must call on 
him. Just mention: my name. He will be 
delighted to see you. He is a Hollander, 
too.” 

A Hollander, too? And our knowledge of 
the Dutch language was so strongly salted 
with a German accent! In that case, when 
we got to Aitutaki we should be anything 
but Hollanders, probably Norwegians. We 
took aboard what provisions we needed 
and set sail for Aitutaki. 

The weather turned miserable. It rained 
every day, those drenching tropical down- 
pours. Our sailcloth covering was not 
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tight enough to hold the water out. The 
sea was heavy and continually washed 
into the boat. Often we bailed as many as 
two hundred and fifty pails an hour. 
Everything not stowed in the side tanks 
got wet. When the rain stopped for a while, 
the waves and spray kept things from dry- 
ing. We were soaked to the skin and never 
did get dry. Our blankets and mattresses 
were dripping wet. When we lay in the 
sodden bedding we were freezing cold, and 
could sleep scarcely at all. Often it was a 
relief to be called to go on watch. Then at 
least we could thresh our arms about and 
get warm. Cooking was almost impossible 
now, and we seldom got coffee anything 
like hot. 

After three days we found ourselves 
steering our way through the maze of 
reefs, very beautiful but perilous, that ex- 
tend out in front of the landing place at 
Aitutaki. Again there was no ship in sight, 
but again one might be scheduled to arrive 
within some reasonable time. That was 
our hope. A crowd of natives gathered to 
watch us come in, also half a dozen white 
men, among whom was the British resi- 
dent. He was a tall, lanky fellow who wore 
glasses, and looked a perfect picture of 
President Wilson. 

We found this resident to be full of the 
same British suspicion. Unlike this col- 
league at Atiu, he was in no wise lost in 
tropical indolence, but was active and 
shrewd. We saw that he entertained the 
liveliest doubts about us. Might we not 
be wandering Germans? Of course, he 
could not venture any forcible measures to 
investigate our case, such as searching our 
boat, for if we really were Germans we 
should doubtless be armed to the teeth, 
and in that case where would he be? He 
had no force to match ours. We tried our 
level best to quiet his suspicions by our 
offhand, natural behavior. We thought our 
sporting voyage explanation and our re- 
quest for a certificate, such as we had got 
from the resident at Atiu, plausible enough. 
It was too bad that we could not use the 
other resident’s certificate, but in it were 
written our supposed Dutch names, and 
now we were Norwegians. 

The resident began by saying to us that 
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we should no doubt be delighted to mect 
a fellow countryman of ours. This “ coun- 
tryman” turned out to be a Norwegian 
carpenter. We surmised at once that he 
had been instructed by the resident to talk 
with us and see whether we were really 
Norwegians. My Norwegian was bad, but 
Kircheiss spoke the language like a na- 
tive. I kept severely out of the way, and 
let Kircheiss have a long, friendly talk 
with the carpenter. Kircheiss convinced 
his man that he was as Norse as the Vi- 
kings. The carpenter was delighted to meet 
a fellow countryman so jovial and, as 
Kircheiss represented, so wealthy. He 
promptly reported to the resident that we 
were the truest Norsemen alive and could 
in no wise be Germans. 

The resident, with his inscrutable Presi- 
dent Wilson face, invited me to his house 
for dinner. I accepted. A British merchant 
named Low invited my lieutenant to his 
house. We suspected it was a dodge to 
separate us. Seemingly, the Norwegian’s 
assurance had not fully allayed the mis- 
trust of these uneasy Britons. Kircheiss 
and I made every excuse we could to keep 
together, but the hospitality was so press- 
ing that we could not refuse any longer 
without practically giving ourselves away. 

“Even if we are apart,” I said to Kirch- 
eiss on the side, “we have our pistols 
and hand grenades. We shall keep our 
eyes open, and we can take care of our- 
selves single-handed. If anything looks 
wrong, we will fight our way to the boat.” 

At the resident’s house, a fine stone 
structure, I had a much-needed bath and 
shave. When I rejoined him, the resident 
studied my smooth jaws. 

“Why,” heexclaimed, “ youare shaved!’ 

“Yes, thanks to you, and I feel 100 per 
cent. better.” 

“But one doesn’t shave on a sporting 
trip, does one?” 

He did not believe in anything, that 
Englishman. He was a true skeptic. 

We dined pleasantly enough. The resi- 
dent talked a lot, although he did not 
seem to be naturally a talkative kind. 
He asked me many questions, which I 
answered cautiously. A native servant 
brought him a note, and he scribbled a 
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note in return. After a few minutes, the 
servant brought him another message, 
and again he answered it. This happened 
several times. 
“Important messages?” I asked. 
_ “Oh, no,” he replied hastily, “they are 
from my friend Low. He wants to arrange 
to have us all take coffee at his bungalow.” 
It was very queer. I was prepared, 
though, and thanked 
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ers therefore hoped that we were enemies 
so they could seize us. They planned to 
get our boat ashore and capture it. So 
I ordered that two men be on watch all 
the time, ready to repel any attack. 

“Any ships expected in port?” Kirch- 
eiss asked the carpenter. 

“There may be one to-morrow,” was the 
reply, “or.it may not be here for a month.” 





my stars for the pistol 
and hand grenade in 
my pockets. I learned 
later that their scheme 
was, in fact, to question 
Kircheiss and me sep- 
arately. The purpose of 
the notes was to arrange 
questions to be asked 
of us, sothat they might 
check up our separate 
answers to the same 
questions. These an- 
swers, it happened, had 
jibed fairly well, al- 
though not well enough 
to disarm suspicion al- 
together. 

I thought it an im- 
prudent time to ask when a ship might be 
expected, and hoped that some voluntary 
information on the subject might be 
vouchsafed. None was, however. I resolved 
to let the subject wait. People suspected of 
being a boatload of armed Germans might 
too readily be expected to be interested 
in the arrival of ships. 

When the time for leaving came, the 
Tesident told me that, if we should return 
on the following day, he would give us 
the document we desired, certifying that 
in the course of our sporting voyage we 
had called at the island of Aitutaki. The 
delay about the certificate was, of course, 
to detain us a day longer. 

Away from this unsatisfactory inter- 
view, we encountered the Norwegian car- 
penter who informed Kircheiss that the 
natives believed we were Germans. The 
British had been recruiting soldiery among 
them for service in France, and for the 
purpose of getting recruits had stirred 
them up with a bit of war fever, The island- 
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At Wakaya, one of the Fiji Islands, the pirates took passage aboard a 
large ship in the harbor, determined to seize her when once under way. 


We held a council of war that night. 
Should we sail straight on? That would 
make them certain that we were Germans, 
but there was no wireless station on the 
island, and they could not warn the other 
islands until a ship arrived to take away 
the news. Or should we capture the island, 
which we could easily do with our exten- 
sive armament, and then wait for a ship? 
Or should we still try to convince the resi- 
dent that we were the Norwegian sports- 
men we pretended? This latter temporizing 
measure we adopted, and decided to call 
on the resident the following day and try 
to get our certificate from him. 

The following day provided us with 
plenty of thrills. When Kircheiss and I 
went to the resident’s house, crowds of 
natives followed us. The resident greeted 
us with a worried expression but came 
straight to the point. 

“T shall have to examine your boat and 
papers,” he said sternly. 

“How so?” said'I, 
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“The natives think you are Germans. I 
know you are not, but I must inspect your 
boat to satisfy them.” 

He vacillated between the desire of not 
letting us get away and the fear of a fight. 

Outside, the Polynesians were gathering 
from all quarters. They made a menacing, 
ugly-looking mob. Left hand in pocket, I 
attached a carbine hook to the fuse of the 
grenade. With that mob of heathens on 
the rampage, there was no use of trying 
to carry the deception any further. 

“Tt is true,” I said to the resident, “we 
are Germans. But don’t you think it would 
be better if we remained friends? We are 
white men. I am with you in front of these 
natives. Act the part that will impress 
them. Come and examine our boat.” 

“Very well,” he replied, growing pale, 
“but you won’t take me with you?” 

“No, upon my word, no.” 

When we stepped out on the porch, the 
islanders raised a howl. I never thought 
there were so many Polynesians in the 
world. I had never before stcod in the 
face of a mob. Sailors or soldiers would 
not have made me so afraid. 

“Don’t be a coward,” I said to myself. 
“On, on.” 

Kircheiss and I stayed close together. 
The resident led us through the mob, 
which was overawed by his presence. We 
were halfway to the boat when a native in 
Colonial uniform stepped up. He had seen 
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AWAY ON THE 
“PEARL” 


Count Luckner in 
his sensational es- 
cape from New 
Zealand’s war-time 
prison stole not 
only the  com- 
mandant’s fast 
motor launch, the 
Pearl, but his best 
uniform as well. 


service with the British in France, we were 
afterward told. 

“Shall I arrest them, sir?” he asked. 

“Arrest what?” I shouted. “Shut your 
trap. Why should a fool like you try to 
arrest Norwegians?” Then I muttered to 
the resident: “If that fellow makes any 
fuss, I’ll shoot him dead.” 

“Don’t talk that way,” he replied ner- 
vously, and waved the native soldier away. 

The crowd followed us to the landing. A 
small rowboat picked us up. 

“You won’t keep me with you?” the 
resident asked again. 

I assured him that we should not. So we 
rowed over and climbed into my boat, 
impelled less by his own desire than by 
the attitude of the natives. 

“Here is the log,” Kircheiss, with an 
impassive face, handed him a log we had 
taken from one of our captured ships. 
He perfunctorily tufned the pages and 
came upon a chronometric diary we kept 
in the book. Above was stamped in fat 
type: “ Kaiserliche marine.” 

“What is that?” he stammered. 

“Something in Norwegian,” Kircheiss 
grinned sardonically. “I don’t understand 
a 

The resident saw: ‘Gand und Stand.” 

“What language is that?” This time he 
was a trifle ironical. 

“Oh, Norwegian, of course,” said Kir- 
cheiss. 
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The resident raised a tarpaulin, but 
dropped it quickly. He had seen rifles. 
He raised another. There were neat rows 
of hand grenades, as easy to pick up as 
apples. 

“Keep those covered,” he exclaimed, as 
pale as ashes. 

“Well,” I asked, “how do you find 
everything?” 

“Quite all right, quite all right.” He 
smiled a very acid smile. 

“Won’t you tell your people here that 
everything is all right?” I suggested. 

He turned to the crowd on the pier. 

“Everything is in order,” he called. 
“These gentlemen are Norwegian sports- 
men, as they say.” 

“And now the certificate,’’ I reminded 
him. 

He wrote a note just as the resident at 
Atiu had done. 

“You don’t intend to take me with 
you?” he repeated. 

“No,” I responded, “but I should like 
to have your company until we can get 
some fruit and tobacco.” 

I stood chatting with him on the pier 
while Kircheiss went to procure the fruit 
and tobacco. Hadn’t we better take the 
island and wait for a ship instead of sailing 
off? I debated the question with myself, 
and then decided we had better go. 

The last scene of this little drama was 
played as the resident and I shook hands 
and bade each other an apparently cordial 
farewell. 

As we hoisted anchor and raised sail, a 
cheer went up from the natives lined along 
the shore. They were trying to make 
amends for having treated us so shabbily 
and for having taken us for Germans! 

But there at Aitutaki I had made the 
great mistake of our cruise. We should 
have captured that island. Three days 
later a schooner arrived. We could have 
taken it, rejoined our comrades, and con- 
tinued our raids. Instead, the resident told 
the officers the story of our visit. The 
schooner sailed the next day and in a little 
while met a steamer to which it transferred 
the news about us. The steamer in turn 
radioed a warning to the whole South 
Seas. So we were in for a warm welcome. 








PRISONERS OF WAR 
The Sea Devil (left) and Kercheiss, his second in 


command, in the prison camp on the New Zealand 
isle of Motuihi, from which they escaped. 


At Rarotonga, another island of the 
Cook group, we had a fright. It was night. 
We suddenly saw, right before us, in the 
shadow of the shore, a big steamer. She 
had no lights. She must be an auxiliary 
cruiser. Hard on the helm and every stitch 
of canvas up. We turned and sailed the 
other way as fast as the wind would carry 
us. We expected every moment to be 
spotted by their lookout and then see the - 
ghostlike searchlight beam fingering to- 
ward us through the dark. 

“Our luck is with us,” I said to Leude- 
mann, when finally we were far enough out 
at sea to consider ourselves past danger. 

Months later, while discussing our ad- 
ventures with a group of ship’s officers, I 
was told by one of them that the supposed 
auxiliary cruiser that had frightened us 
at Rarotonga was really nothing more than 
a wreck. 

But we had decided when we got well 
away from Rarotonga that the Cook 
group of islands was no place for us. 
We had all along figured that we might 
have to go to the Fiji Islands, where a 
constant stream of sailing ships was al- 
ways taking aboard copra for the munition 
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factories in the United States. But we were 
also fully aware that sailing in a little open 
boat from the Cook Islands to the Fijis 
might easily be a perilous venture. Our 
voyage so far had gone fairly smoothly. 
There had been no hurricanes, and we 
thanked God for that. Our itinerary from 
our starting point at Mopeha in the Society 
group to the adjoining Cook group and 
among the islands of the latter repre- 
sented jumps of several hundred miles 
each and quite a few days at sea. On to 
the Fijis, however, meant a sail across 
twenty degrees of longitude. 

The first half of the jaunt, or about a 
thousand miles, was over a vast open space 
of sea where there were no islands on which 
to find fresh food or on which to take 
refuge in case of need, In fact, we were 
to sail for thirteen days out of sight of land. 
We had expected, when we left Mopeha, 
that the leg to the Fijis would be a hard 
one, even if we had fair weather all the 
way. But now the weather turned against 
us for a whole week, and we began to think 
we had run across St. Swithin’s day. We 
had forgotten—if we had ever known it— 
that this was the time when the equinoctial 
storms broke in those waters. Had we 
known it, we never should have headed for 
the Fijis. 

For ten days we sailed through a drench- 
ing downpour, the rainy season. The sea 
was choppy. The wind whipped the spray 
and the crests of waves over us in driving 
sheets. When the sun occasionally shone, 
our drenched clothes would dry quickly and 
stiffen like boards of salt. They rubbed 
and scratched the skin off our bodies. 
When they got wet again, which they 
promptly did, the salt would soak into the 
raw flesh and inflame it. Our bodies felt 
as though they were on fire. We had no 
regular sleep. Instead, a man would doze 
away suddenly at almost any time. Even 
the helmsman would drowse off like that, 
and, with a free rudder, the boat would 
veer around crazily. 

As the voyage grew longer, we had to 
be more and more sparing with our drink- 
ing water. The supply began to run low. 
We could no longer collect rain water in 
our sails. They were coated with salt. 
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We tried to wash them out in the rain, 
but then the spray and the waves washed 
in and kept the sails salty and added a 
further salting to any water we collected. 
Our supply of fruit that we had picked 
up in the Cook Islands ran out now, and 
about all we had left was hardtack, not in 
itself a thirst-quenching kind of food. 
We also had a side of delicious bacon, but 
of course we dared not touch it for’fear of 
increasing our thirst. 

You have often heard of the torments of 
thirst at sea? Well, they are not exagger- 
ated, for exaggeration is impossible. When 
the rains stopped and the blazing tropical 
sun beat down on us all day and we still 
had days to sail on and on, then the tor- 
ments of the damned, the torments of 
thirst smote us with a fiery agony. Our 
gums dried out and were like rough iron. 
We sucked our fingers and gnawed at our 
knuckles to bring a flow of saliva and re- 
fresh our burning mouths. 

And then came the sailor’s worst enemy, 
scurvy. Our diet of hardtack, lack of ex- 
ercise, and general hardships brought it on. 
Our knees swelled up so badly that we had 
to cut our trousers. The rocking of the 
boat knocked them together or against the 
wooden sides, and then the pain was al- 
most unendurable. Our lips were black 
and broken. Our tongues were swollen and 
hard. It was as if you had a stone in your 
mouth. Our gums became snow white and 
seemed to recede. Our teeth felt as though 
they were sticking far out of our jaws. 
They hurt constantly and were loose and 
felt as if they were going to drop out. 
With these shaking teeth we ate our hard- 
tack. I never before knew how hard hard- 
tack was. We had unending headaches, 
and it seemed as if something were pressing 
our eyes right out of their sockets. We got 
water in our legs, and could hardly stand 
any more. We had to slide around the 
seats to do what had to be done in navigat- 
ing the boat. 

“Boys,” I said, “let us take pieces of 
ballast iron and tie them around our necks. 
One plunge and in a few seconds all of 
our pains will be gone.” 

“Yes. All right.” There were mutterings 
of assent. 
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But Parmien, the youngest, the one who 
was nearest death, picked up the comic 
volume, Fritz Reuter’s “Trip to Con- 
stantinople,” and began to read a funny 
story. We all laughed. That book had eased 
many a hard hour before, on this voyage, 
and now, perhaps, it saved our lives. 

And so we continued on with but one 
instinct left in us, the sailor’s instinct to 
navigate his craft. 
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“What ugly customers,’’I said to Leude- 
mann. “They look like cannibals.” 

The forbidding battle array on shore 
stirred a new strength in us. It certainly 
looked like a cannibal island, and miser- 
able as we were, still we could not escape 
the thought of our skin and bones being 
fattened up in preparation for an old- 
time South Sea banquet. 

“Clear the boat 





Mechanically, with- 
out any particular 
hope, without any 
particular thought, 
we trimmed the 
sails, guided the 
helm, and calcu- 
lated our position as 
best we could. Nau- 
tical science was at 
alow ebb among us 
now. We were too 
far gone to reckon 
exactly where we 
were, and were only 
vague in our steer- 
ing. All we knew 
was that we should 
steer to the west, 
where the island 
groups were. 

You have read in 
many a sea story 
about the delight, 
the almost insane 
ecstasy, of castaway men adrift in open 
boats who were dying of hunger, thirst, and 
disease, when, at last, a rescuing ship 
approaches or they see land. No matter 
how the writers describe it, even the great- 
est of writers, they can tell you only a 
tiny bit, only a grain of sand. So, I won’t 
try to say how we felt when we saw a 
speck on the horizon and the speck grew 
bigger and turned into the familiar green 
of a tropical island. 

A crowd of a hundred natives, perhaps 
less, were gathered at the landing place 
watching our approach. They were 
ferocious-looking black warriors. We had 
now passed from the region of the brown, 
indolent Polynesians to those of the black, 
warlike Melanesians. 





THE “MOA” ENTERS THE WORLD WAR 
To the escaped prisoners in their motor launch 
the sailing ship Moa, loaded with logs, was a 
prize worth capturing. After it they raced. 


“em for action!” I or- 
*.+| dered. Even in our 
present straits, we 
could still remember 
our old naval ways. 

The German flag 
went jerking to our 
masthead, and 
rifles and machine 
guns weredisplayed. 

A shout went up 
on shore and a ba- 
bel of talk. Voices 
yelled in pidgin 
English. 

“You Germans? 
How you get here 
from way off? Come 
on. Germans great 
warriors.” 

We had our fill 
of bananas and 
water, and, with 
shouts resounding 
from the shore, set 
sail again. This lucky spot was Niué, 
an outlying isle of the Fiji group. The 
sun blazed down upon us, but a fair 
wind carried us along briskly. The first day 
after leaving Niué we felt better. The 
second day we were on the road to high 
good health. It is amazing the curative 
effect of fresh fruit, especially bananas, 
when you are suffering from scurvy. They 
seem to put new life and blood into you 
and draw the sickness right out of the 
body as though some huge and marvelous 
poultice had been applied. 

Our cure was completed at the isle of 
Katafaga. It is quite a large isle and in- 
habited by more natives. We were now 
getting near the larger islands of the Fiji 
group, where the sailing ships loaded witb 
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copra would be encountered. If we did 
not succeed in capturing a ship here, we 
never could hope to capture one. We found 
a handsome little sailboat belonging to an 
Englishman, but we left her where she lay. 
She was more comfortable than our bat- 
tered old lifeboat—but the latter was a last 
relic of our old Seeadler. She had brought 
us this far, so we wanted to keep her until 
we had captured a ship. We raised sail, 
knowing that we were on the last leg of 
our voyage in the lifeboat. 

We came to the main body of the Fijis, 
and sailed into a large gulf surrounded by 
distant islands. It was night, and we de- 
cided to wait till morning to see how many 
ships were passing and what island they 
were bound for. We reefed our sails and 
threw out our sea anchor, that sacklike 
drag of canvas that keeps a boat from 
turning broadside to the wind and waves 
and from drifting too fast. We lay down for 
a decent night’s sleep. We would need all 
our energies for the morrow. 

A sudden shout. I awakened. It was just 
daybreak. Straight ahead was a wild white 
line of surf. It broke over a long low coral 
reef, and just behind it was a high cliff. 
We had run into a strong current during 
the night. Krauss had awakened just in 
time to see that it had carried us perilously 
near the reef. The wind was sweeping us 
toward the breakers. 

“Raise sail,’’ I shouted. 

We scrambled frantically and raised the 
canvas. The wind was inshore. We could 
not head into it. We were being blown 
slowly, inexorably on to the reef. 

Pistol in hand, I shouted something to 
the effect that I didn’t intend to be ground 
to death by the breakers on that jagged 
coral. The others looked for their pistols. 
One could not find his. Between the pull 
of the current and the power of our sails 
we were drifting along the reef, edging 
toward it. We were in the backwash, only a 
few yards away from the breakers. And still 
one man could not find his pistol. In- 
stinctively, we all waited. And that was 
what saved our lives. Suddenly we saw 
the reef drop away, slanting back at a 
sharp angle, and a moment later we were 
duifting parallel to the coral. 
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The island was Wakaya. Several old 
sailing ships were in the harbor. We gazed 
at them with hungry eyes, and eager plans 
of capturing one ran through our minds. 
Natives on shore spied us, took us for ship- 
wrecked sailors, and put a boat out to 
meet us. It suited our plans to let them go 
right on thinking we had been ship- 
wrecked. That might make it much easier 
for us to get some information about the 
vessels at anchor. Leaving a couple of my 
boys in the boat, the other four of us ac- 
companied the natives to their huts, where 
they treated us hospitably. They were a 
simple, trusting people. Several half- 
breeds and a couple of white men, however, 
looked at us suspiciously. One half-breed 
was particularly offensive and insisted on 
asking us many questions. We did not like 
his behavior at all. 

Kircheiss and I took a walk along a path 
in the woods to talk over what seemed an- 
other menacing situation. A white man 
came galloping by on horseback. He was 
pale with excitement. He slowed down for 
a moment, gazed at us, responded curtly 
to our greeting, and went on. Thoroughly 
alarmed, we hurried back to the village. 
Some curious business was afoot, and we 
were determined to find out what it was. 

We got hold of the half-caste who had 
been so inquisitive. The white man we 
had seen on horseback was with him. 
Something, indeed, was afoot. We talked 
casually with them and then suggested 
drinking. They were interested, and be- 
came enthusiastic when we produced a 
half-gallon of rum. In the half-breed’s hut 
we staged a drinking bout, which lasted 
halfway through the night. Nothing like 
rum to make men friendly and conversa- 
tional! The half-breed got so conversa- 
tional that he blurted out: 

“Why, you’re all right. But at first we 
thought you were Germans. We could get 
£50 if you were Germans.” 

Having received the wireless warning 
from the resident at Aitutaki of myster- 
ious armed Germans in the South Seas, 
the authorities in the Fijis had passed 
word among the natives to be on the 
lookout for us, and had offered a $250 
reward to any one who turned in definite 
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information about a party of Germans pos- 
ing as neutrals. 

It was clear enough that the half-breed 
and the white man had been plotting to 
hand us over to the authorities, but how 
far they had gone we did not know. We 
didn’t find out that night. It was not until 
later that we learned that the white man’s 
horseback ride had been to give a warning 
about us to the captain of a cutter in the 
harbor, and that the cutter had at once 
shoved off to carry the message to the 
officials on one of the larger islands a day’s 
sail away. 

On the following day, we made our final 
costly error. The ships in the harbor 
weighed anchor and raised sail. We picked 
the one that seemed the newest and ar- 
ranged with the skipper to take us along 
with him to Suva, on the main island Viti 
Levu. Of course, our plan was simply to 
sail a few miles out to sea with him and 
then take the ship ourselves after donning 
our uniforms and getting out all of our 
‘weapons. A sudden squall blew up and 
forced the vessels back to port. We re- 
turned with her. 

And now we should have taken her while 
she lay at anchor. The people ashore would 
have seen what was going on, but we could 
have held up the island and then put tosea, 
storm or no storm. That was our first im- 
pulse. We should have followed it. Al- 
ways trust your first impulse—at any rate, 
if you go into the pirate business. It is the 
boldest and best. Instead, we chose a more 
cautious course. Prudence ceases to be a 
virtue when you are on an adventure like 
ours. We had been bold enough heretofore, 
and I have no satisfactory explanation for 
our caution now. 

While we waited, another vessel arrived. 

She was a beauty, too, and would have 
delighted any seaman’s eye as she came 
sailing into the harbor. She had just ar- 
rived, we were told, from Suva. She ran 
regularly among the islands, carrying mer- 
chandise to the traders. She was a hand- 
some three-masted schooner with auxiliary 
motor power, new, clean, and trim, just 
the kind of ship we wanted. 

“By Joe,” I said to my boys, “there’s 
our ship.” 
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We immediately dismissed all idea of the 
old windjammer we had intended to cap- 
ture, and devoted ourselves to this new 
beauty. A council of war was held, after 
which Kircheiss went to the captain of the 
vessel, which now had docked, and told 
him that we were Norwegians who, while 
making a cruise in a lifeboat, had missed 
our ship, which was taking coal from 
Australia to Suva. Could we not take pas- 
sage with him to Suva instead of on the 
other slower old craft, so that we could get 
back to our own ship? We would pay 
regular rates for the passage. 

“All right,” replied the captain, a jovial, 
unsuspecting fellow. “Come aboard at 
eight o’clock this evening. We sail in the 
morning.” 

It was our plan again that, once aboard 
this lovely ship and out at sea, we should 
suddenly appear in our uniforms and hoist 
the German flag. 

Aboard, the captain received us hospi- 
tably, and we went around looking over 
what we expected to make our next prize 
of war. And a prize she was, just a year 
out of the shipyard and beautifully fin- 
ished in every detail. The schooner had 
two new motors capable of driving her 
along at a lively clip. They would enable 
us to cover a lot of the wide Pacific and 
run down many a copra-laden clipper. 

Here was the perfect prize. What would 
our comrades marooned back there on 
Mopeha say when we turned up with this 
beautiful schooner in tip-top shape, with 
powerful motors, well-provisioned, and 
all? Already we could hear the lusty cheers, 
as, with the German flag at our mast, we 
drew up and cast anchor off the coral reef. 
I looked up at the trim masts and spars 
and around at the freshly scrubbed wood- 
work of the deck and spoke silently to the 
schooner, calling her by a new name. 

“Ho, there, Seeadler-ihe-Second! You'll 
like it as an auxiliary cruiser. We'll have a 
lot of fun together.” 

I could hardly wait for her to raise an- 
chor and set sail. But we had counted that 
brood of mental chickens before they had 
hatched. A steamer slid into port! 

The skipper of our clipper, who was 
standing next to me, said he supposed she 
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had brought over the proprietor of the 
island. The new arrival lowered a boat. 
In it were a military officer and four 
Indian soldiers. The boat rowed straight 
toward our ship. We surmised at once that 
they were coming for us. Having received 
the message sent by the suspicious half- 
breed and the white man that there were 
six Germans on the island, the authorities 
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The steamer would have been powerless in 
the face of our machine guns. There were 
mutterings among my men. They were 
full of fight. We should, they urged, make 
the capture and get away. 

I passed an uncomfortable moment of in- 
decision. Our uniforms were packed in our 
bundles, stowed below. We should have 
to fight off arrest and take the ship in the 

guise not of naval sol- 








THE “MOA” BECOMES THE “SEEADLER II” 


The buccaneers jettisoned the logs aboard their prize and despite a storm 
crowded on sail until off Curtis Island. 


had sent a force of military police to arrest 
us. There had been some delay in this, as 
the only available boat on which to send 
the police was a cattle steamer, the Amra, 
and she could not raise anchor for some 
hours. She had arrived now right in the 
nick of time, had communicated with the 
shore, and been informed that we were 
aboard the schooner. 

The storm had cleared during the early 
morning. The palm trees ashore were 
ablaze with the tropical sunshine. The 
water under us was of the deep blue that 
you see only in the South Seas. A brisk, 
refreshing wind blew from the west. The 
boat with the officer and four soldiers came 
rowing with long, powerful strokes. The 
Indians wore puttees and those funny 
little pants that leave the knees bare. 
They carried no arms other than bayonets. 
The officer had a sword and a revolver. 
We could easily have shot them down with 
our pistols, or thrown a hand grenade in 
their boat, or held them up at pistol point 
when they came aboard. Then we could 
have captured the ship and sailed away. 


diers but of civilians, 
and as civilians we 
should have to raise 
our weapons against 
soldiers. That not only 
went against the grain, 
but it went against the 
unwritten laws of the 
game. There are many 
sporting traditions that 
are carefully inculcated 
in every German naval 
officer. If we could have 
fought in our uniforms, 
it would have been as 
honorable naval men. 
In the end, the odds 
would beall against us and thechances were 
at least a hundred to one that we should 
be captured before getting back home. If 
we fought as naval men and were later 
captured, we should be entitled to the 
treatment due honorable prisoners of war. 
If we fought in citizen’s clothes, we were 
nothing more than international bandits 
and as such almost sure to hang finally 
from a yardarm. They say that all is fair 
in love and war, but this does not alter 
the fact that there are things you can do 
that are not playing the game. Of course, 
each side has its spies, and a spy, if caught, 
expects no quarter and gets none. 

But during the war of 1870, and during 
the late war, too, we Germans were most 
severe with franctireurs, civilians who 
sniped at soldiers. 

“No,” I said to my men, “in the uni- 
forms of our country we can fight. As 
civilians we cannot. At any rate, we are 
not going to drop a bomb down there and 
kill that poor defenseless police officer and 
his men in those short pants! There would 
be neither fun nor glory in that.” 
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My officers thought so, too, and the men 
also saw the point, but agreed with much 
reluctance. Certainly, none of us wanted to 
go to a British prison camp. But there 
seemed no help for it. It was September 
21st, just two days short of a month since 
our departure from Mopeha. 

The lieutenant and his four men in those 
short pants and bare knees came aboard. 
Followed by his men, 
he stepped up to me. 

“T’ve got to arrest 
you,” he began de- 
cently enough. “Who 
are you?” 

“Allow me,’’ I re- 
sponded, “to introduce 
myself. I am Count 
Luckner, commander 
of the Seeadler. These 
men here are part of 
my crew.” 

“Are you Count von 
Luckner?”’ 

Ves,” 

He gazed around be- 
wildered, frightened, 
and certainly nonplussed. I imagined I 
could see his legs shake. Apparently, he 
was digesting the fact that he and his men 
were practically unarmed and the cer- 
tainty that we must be armed to the 
teeth. 

“We have,” I continued, “hand gre- 
nades and firearms enough to send you 
and your knee-pants army here to King- 
dom Come, and if we were in uniform, you 
would be our prisoners. However, be that 
as it may, you have caught us in civilian 
clothes—but look here.” 

We took our weapons out of our pockets. 
I had had two of our men bring up our 
bundles. We cut them open and displayed 
the grenades, pistols, and machine guns. 
The lieutenant stared, still aghast in spite 
of my reassuring speech. The soldiers were 
funny. You could see the goose pimples on 
the skin below the lower edge of those 
short pants. They edged to the rail, evi- 
dently ready to tumble overboard. The 
captain of the schooner and his crew now 
knew what kind of guests they had wel- 
comed aboard. Thev stood gaping. 
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And so we were prisoners. Now, the 
thought of every prisoner is—escape! That 
was what we dreamed about. Occasionally, 
I'd wake up with a start, dreaming we 
were still in our small boat and about to be 
dashed against that coral reef. Usually 
my sleep was not troubled with such night- 
mares. But I often dreamed of getting 
away, capturing another ship, and con- 
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On Curtis Island the pirates looted the cache of provisions put there by 
the New Zealand Government for the benefit of shipwrecked sailors. 


tinuing our cruise. This did finally come 
about, but not for many months. 

You couldn’t blame the authorities for 
being a bit nervous. They still did not 
know where the remainder of the Seeadler’s 
crew was, and were worried about a possi- 
ble raid to liberate us. Likewise, Kircheiss 
and I had the idea of escape buzzing furi- 
ously in our heads. 

In fact, the prisoners on Motuihi before 
we arrived had already thought of a jail 
break. They had formed no definite plan, 
but had gathered materials that might be 
useful. One had contrived to filch and hide 
away a number of tools. Another had 
found a derelict floating mine and taken 
the fuses from it and also a large quantity 
of guncotton, which he stowed in his mat- 
tress. He slept on the guncotton every 


_ night. Another had succeeded in “ finding” 


charts of the harbor with the location of 
the mine fields. In any plan of flight, I 
could, by including the men who had col- 
lected them, have these materials at my 
disposal. 

My crew for the projected flight con- 
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sisted of nine men, seven of whom were 
North German Lloyd merchant-ship cadets 
captured by the British in Samoa. I did 
my recruiting secretly. The plan of escape 
was kept from the other prisoners. Always 
to keep your secret among as few as possi- 
ble is a good rule even among prisoners. 
You never know who is a spy. 

One day a couple of the prisoners said 
to me: 

“Count, let’s get up a show for Christ- 
mas, a play.” 

Show, play, theater—that was an idea 
for me. 

In a little while, the prison camp was 
humming with preparations for the grand 
spectacle I was going to stage. This was 
the cover under which my fellows and I 
prepared all of our equipment for our 
escape. It deluded the guards, and also 
fooled the prisoners whom we couldn’t 
take with us. When we wanted material, 
always apparently innocent things, we 
asked for it and said it was for the show. 
Whatever we built was for the show. 

One midnight, a guard happened to 
notice three of my men busily at work. 
One was painting a large German flag. 
Another was making a red pistol holster. 
The third was sewing a sail out of bed 
sheets. We intended hoisting a sail on the 
motor boat in order to conserve fuel if we 
had to cruise about in that little boat for 
a long time. The guard reported what he 
had seen to the commandant. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Colonel 
Turner, “it’s stuff for the theater.” 

But next day he came and questioned 
me: 

“Look here, Count, I can understand 
how you might need a flag and a pistol 
holster for your show, but what about the 
sail?” 

“Oh, that’s the curtain!” I replied. 

After weeks of hard labor, we were ready. 
At night we cut the wires connecting the 
island with the mainland and set a barracks 


afire. That created the diversion we needed. 


Everybody, guards and all, flocked to put 
the blaze out. I was among the foremost, 
and attracted all attention to myself. I 
seemed to have a passion for fighting fires. 
My boys were with me. When the excite- 
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ment was at its highest, we stole away 
singly and boarded the motor boat. The 
engine purred, and we were away. 

We were safe from pursuit for a while, 
anyway. There was no other boat at the 
island, and Motuihi could not communi- 
cate with the mainland. It was only when 
the wires were repaired or when the main- 
land was due to get its next report that the 
chase after us could begain. When our 
escape did become known on the mainland 
on that night of December 13, 1917, every 
kind of craft available went out to look 
for us. Private owners took up scouting 
for us as a sport. Boats chased one another 
and shot at one another, and one steamer 
went on the rocks. Finally, a false rumor 
spread that we had capsized and drowned. 
and the weary pursuers were glad to accept 
it as true and return home. 

We had our difficulties in finding our 
way in the night through the Hauraki 
Gulf, on which Auckland lies, but at an 
hour or so past midnight we saw sweeping 
shafts of light. The authorities at Auckland 
were looking for us with a searchlight, a 
ridiculous procedure, but one calculated 
to impress the population. We steered by 
the searchlight beams now, and picked 
our way along easily enough. 

We lay off an isolated bay of Red Mer- 
cury Island for two days, during which we 
had acoupleof narrowescapes from search- 
ing boats. A government cutter had almost 
sighted us when she damaged her pro- 
peller on the rocks and had to limp back 
home. The third day we put out to sea 
and as we bounced about on the waves I 
swore in the cadets as regular midshipmen 
of the Imperial Navy and promoted Vice- 
Corporal von Egidy to the rank of naval 
junior lieutenant. As commander of a war 
vessel, even though only the colonel’s mo- 
tor boat, I had the authority to do this. 

Two sailing vessels came by. We de- 
cided to seize them both, sink one, and 
keep the other. We went after the first 
one, but a sudden puff of wind carried 
her along at a great rate, and we could not 
catch her. This was very unfortunate, for 
she reported our capture of the second 
boat, which she witnessed. Bombs poised, 
machine gun pointing, and German flag 
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raised, we swiftly approached the Moa. 
She hove to. My boys and I clambered on 
deck. With Colonel Turner’s sword in my 
hand, I ordered the captain and crew 
herded below, the captain, an excellent old 
salt, growling: 

“You're escaped prisoners, eh? Our 
boys are doing their bit in France, and at 
home they can’t even guard prisoners.” 

The Moa was a fine craft but as flat as a 
match box. Intended for coastwise trade, 
she had no keel and drew only three feet 
of water, but she had huge masts. A storm 
blew up, and we scudded before the wind. 
The Moa’s captain rushed up bristling with 
excitement. His boat, he protested, was 
not adapted for sailing on the high sea, 
much less through a storm. We were risk- 
ing our lives, he expostulated. We should 
take down sail. 

“We are sailing for our lives,” I res- 
ponded, and kept all canvas up. 

We steered to the Kermadec Islands, an 
uninhabited group where the New Zealand 
Government keeps a cache of provisions for 
castaway sailors. Curtis Island, one of the 
group, came in sight on December 2tst. 
It appeared in a cloud of smoke, a land 
of volcanoes and geysers. Presently we 
spied the sheet-iron shed where the pro- 
visions were stored. Kircheiss and four 
men landed on the inferno-like coast and 
in due time returned, their boat loaded 
deep with provisions. 

“Smoke to the north, behind island,” 
sang the lookout. 

Two men were still on the island. I sent 
hastily for them. The Moa raised sail and 
ran before the wind. The steamer was in 
sight now. She sailed toward us. We 
changed our course. She, too, changed her 
course. The skipper of the Moa recognized 
her as the New Zealand Government’s 
cable steamer, Iris, an auxiliary cruiser. 
She had cannon, and we had none. Our 
goose was cooked. 

We still tried hopelessly to run away. 
She gained on us, and signaled us to stop. 
We kept on. A flash, a distant roar, a 
hissing in the air, a splash in front of us. 
She was firing on us. 

“Heave to,” I commanded, and we were 
prisoners once again. 
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We were jailed at Mount Eden, the local 
prison of Auckland, as a punishment for 
our flight. 

After the Armistice we were prisoners 
for four more months on the north island 
near Auckland. In July of 1919, I stepped 
on German soil again and hurried home, 
just in time to pass a few weeks with 
my father, who died on September 3d. The 
old warrior held steadfast to his faith in 
the Fatherland to the last. 

In conclusion, to the youth of America I 
should like to send a message: Europe is 
one continent attached to still another 
even greater land mass. That other is the 
continent of Asia, filled with many strange 
races, all speaking different languages. 
Even Europe itself is split up into many 
nations speaking more than thirty differ- 
ent tongues. This I believe is largely re- 
sponsible for the constant wars that are 
the curse of Europe. As an old sailor who 
has sailed before the mast around this 
world many times, I want to tell you Amer- 
icans how lucky you are to live in a great 
country occupying a large part of this 
continent, with the wide Atlantic for a 
barrier on one side and the Pacific on the 
other. Yours is a great inheritance. You 
should be proud of it. You should make 
yourself worthy of it. 

As a sailor who has sailed under many 
flags and whose friends and pals are the 
citizens of many countries and many 
climes, it is my dream that one day we 
shall all speak the same language and have 
so many common interests that terrible 
wars will no longer occur. But keep your 
bodies fit, and if your country needs you, 
just remember the motto of the sea: 
“Don’t jump overboard! Stay with the 
ship!” 

To all my countrymen, wherever they 
may be, I should like to say: Look up to 
the bright sun and not into mouse holes 
where it is dark. Take my lads for your 
example. When their ship was wrecked 
on the coral reef of that atoll in the South 
Seas there was one thing that was not 
wrecked—their courage. Even when the 
Seeadler met her fate, from stem to stern 
went up the cry, taken from an old refrain, 
“The German oak still stands.” 
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for the George Frost Company, of Boston. His essay starts on the opposite page. 
The theory set forth by Messrs. Foster and Catchings 1s briefly summarized by 


them tn the following paragraphs. 


THE CHIEF economic problem is to dis- 
cover why business periodically suffers a 
depression and throws millions of men out 
of work, and why the net result of all our 
efforts is so little progress toward steady 
employment and higher standards of 
living for the people generally, in spite of 
the unquestioned fact that our available 
natural resources, capital equipment, 
labor-saving inventions, and technical effi- 
ciency are far, far beyond anything the 
world has ever known before. 

Why do we not make greater progress? 

The first answer is because we do not 
use our vast productive resources—our 
men, materials, machines, and money— 
at any approach to capacity. We do not 
“deliver the goods.” 

Why not? Because we fear that we 
cannot sell the goods at prices that will 
make continued production possible. 

And the reason we cannot sell the goods 
is the simplest reason of all. It is because 
the people who would like to buy them 
do not have sufficient incomes. 

What causes the lack of money? Here 
we come to a question that is not so easily 
answered. It appears, however, that there 
are two main reasons why people cannot 
long continue to buy things as rapidly as 
they can make them. The first reason is 
that the processes whereby goods are 


produced for sale at a money profit do 
not yield to consumers enough money to 
buy the goods. As industry increases its 
output, it does not, for any length of time, 
proportionately increase its payments to 
the people. Consequently, whenever the 
country begins to prosper, the total flow 
of money to consumers does not keep 
pace with the flow of consumers’ goods. 
The second reason for a deficiency in con- 
sumer buying is that the people, under the 
impelling necessity of saving, cannot 
spend even as much money as _ they 
receive. 

How, then, can we conserve prosperity 
and sustain employment? Clearly, there is 
one means, without which all other means 
are largely futile. We must see that the 
people receive enough income (as wages, 
interest, dividends, and the rest) week in 
week out, and not much more than enough 
such income, in addition to what they save, 
to buy all the finished products of home 
industry, or the full’‘equivalent in foreign 
goods, about as rapidly as they are ready 
for sale. In the future we must provide as 
effectively for financing consumption, as 
in the past we have provided for financing 
production. The gist of the matter is this: 
Since underconsumption is the chief cause 
of our troubles, adequate consumer income 
is the chief remedy. 





Savings—Milestones or Millstones? 


The Prize Essay in the Foster and Catchings Contest 
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HAVE YOU ever seen a baby persistently 
toss from his crib his most cherished pos- 
sessions and straightway lift his voice in 
lamentation over his loss? If you have 
wondered at the infant’s foolishness, im- 
agine what some omniscient being would 
think of this race of ours, self-styled “homo 
sapiens,” limiting the quantity of goods 
we make and setting up all manner of arti- 
ficial devices to assure a surplus of goods 
leaving the country, yet mourning the 
inadequacy of the goods that remain for 
our own enjoyment. Have we, after all, 
developed our mass mentality far beyond 
infantile proportions? 

True, indeed, man has devised marvel- 
ous engines of production; and to make 
possible the operation and distribute the 
output of these he has wrought an eco- 
nomic system so intricate and far-flung as 
to permit operations of a scale almost 
beyond human imagination. But marvelous 
as is this productive and economic 
machinery, some vital part is missing, and 
in consequence it has ever run with a 
decided wheeze. It has never allowed men 
readily to acquire the fruits of their labors. 
Aided by machinery now idle, they could 
readily swell their output to provide the 
goods for which they feel an ever-pressing 
need, yet through some queer twist in the 
economic order they have wrought they 
must shut down machinery and leave part 
of their number in enforced idleness be- 
cause there is no demand for goods. No de- 
mand, when mankind is longing for more 
of the comforts of life! Could there be 
a more superb irony or a greater tragedy? 

What the economic machine lacks is an 
adequate supply of money delivered direct 
to consumers. With more money they 
could buy more, and with this greater 
demand they could make more. All they 
need is some means of securing for their 
use the goods they can and will make. 


So obvious is all this that it has escaped 
those who have studied our economic 
system in search of something elaborate. 

For always it is the obvious that best 
evades discovery. We meet the obvious 
when first our eyes open to the light of 
day,and thenceforth we take it for granted. 
We early learn that an unsupported object 
falls, and it takes a genius of the order of 
Newton to shake off the familiar concep- 
tion and seek some more significant inter- 
pretation of the apple’s fall. So in the case 
of our economic difficulties it has remained 
for Messrs. Foster and Catchings to shake. 
us from our complaisant acceptance of 
certain obvious economic fallacies and to 
raise questions of far-reaching import. 

A sad commentary on human nature is 
the fact that few will attach any signifi- 
cance to this theory. It is so different from 
our traditional ideas that it must be wrong. 
Undoubtedly ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred have condemned it for no better 
reason than that. There is no earthly 
chance of this argument converting such 
readers, preconvinced as they are of its 
folly. Recently I read a newspaper head- 
line stating that an English theosophist 
was coming to America bringing with him 
pictures of fairies. Of course I laughed. 
The gentleman had photographic evidence. 
Should I give him the chance to prove his 
assertions concerning these ethereal be- 
ings? Most assuredly not; for I knew that 
no such creatures existed. I had no proof, 
I had simply been brought up in the belief 
that there were no fairies, and with my 
armor of ignorance I parried the thrusts of 
scientific proof and the unbiased testimony 
of the photographic lens. 

Without in any wise insinuating any 
affinity between fairy stories and the well- 
founded theories of these substantial 
economists, I should like to point out that 
just as my mind precluded from the outset 
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the possibility of fairies, so the normal 
mind instinctively balks at accepting this 
abnormal theory. Instead of sympatheti- 
cally testing the logic on its merits, the 
normal individual assumes that the con- 
clusion is wrong and that any argument 
leading up to an erroneous conclusion is 
thereby convicted of error. Q. E. D. 

Far be it from me to proclaim the au- 
thors’ theory one-hundred-proof. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that they have 
made a fundamental error that vitiates cer- 
tain of their conclusions. But sweep aside 
all that is false, and there will still remain 
one basic concept that will stand to mark 
the pioneering efforts of these men when 
they and their present theory have long 
since gone. From many scattered bits of 
economic lore they have welded a new 
conception of the circuit flow of money 
from consumer to producer and back again, 
of the disaster accompanying any marked 
‘unsteadiness of the flow in this circuit and 
the forces that tend to disturb its even 
course. If others have pursued this phase 
of economics to its logical conclusion, they 
have certainly failed to shed the light of 
their discovery upon an underconsuming 
public. How intimately the flow of dollars 
—considered so often a mere accessory to 
our major function of production—affects 
us all, the authors have vividly portrayed. 
Consumers cannot purchase without funds, 
and without purchases business cannot 
long pay consumers to produce. Our whole 
material welfare is indissolubly bound up 
in the maintenance of consumer income 
sufficient to buy consumer output. 

This question of the proper flow of 
money is of such extremely vital impor- 
tance to each one of us that it assuredly 
deserves a sympathetic hearing. If some 
slight defect in our financial system is 
seriously hindering our enjoyment of goods 
that we should be glad to produce, it surely 
behooves us to consider well any sound 
diagnosis of our troubles. The character 
of the authors and their established success 
in the practical economic world should lend 
ample weight to their words. What valid 
excuse, then, has the intelligent reader for 
failure to overcome his natural antipathy 
and attempt sympathetically to under- 
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stand the theory, and the reasons ad- 
vanced to substantiate it? 

Undoubtedly, many who would have 
given some thought to the theory have 
been repelled by one factor. The astute 
reader quickly sees that the entire theory 
rests apparently on a false premise and 
straightway condemns the argument as 
shallow and unworthy of further attention. 
The authors talk in all seriousness of the 
deficit that savings make in the buying 
power of the consumer, whereas every 
well-informed individual realizes that 
neither corporate nor individual savings 
are withdrawn from circulation, but rather 
form a basis for greater activity. It is abso- 
lutely untrue that there is necessarily a 
deficit in consumer purchasing power be- 
cause money that is saved is withdrawn 
from circulation—and none appreciate this 
fact better than do the authors. But if 
these savings are not properly pumped 
back into industrial channels, a deficit may 
remain in the funds that consumers have 
to spend. 

I wondered why, instead of explaining 
the matter convincingly in these articles, 
as they have done in detail in their book 
“Profits,” the authors had used for the 
cornerstone of their structure such porous 
generalities, particularly when they had 
such excellent blocks of solid logic piled 
near at hand. Had they but shorn their 
argument of its many detailed proofs and 
technical language, and presented it in 
general but conclusive terms that would 
make easy reading yet bear conviction, 
how much better it would have been! 

With optimistic enthusiasm I deter- 
mined to do what they had left undone. 
Three times I boldly charged upon this 
stubborn task, and thrice recoiled with 
broken lance and dented shield. The mat- 
ter simply does not yield gracefully to this 
manner of treatment. Detail and convic- 
tion are lopped off by the same stroke. 
There are many vaguely dependent varia, 
bles that must deftly be kept in air while 
any one element is considered. Unless one 
follows the elaborate method used in 
“Profits,” of firmly pegging all but the 
element under discussion, then tucking 
that away and unpegging another for 
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consideration in turn, the task requires an 
unusual degree of skill in the art of jugglery 
that seems unavailable for the task in 
hand. Until some genius appears to per- 
form this feat, aconvincing argument must 
be too elaborate and technical for such 
articles. 

Generalities, moreover, are not desirable 
in consideration of this problem. Just as 
the argument cannot be convincingly set 
forth without detailed technical proof, so 
the problem itself long defied solution be- 
cause economists, dealing in broad general- 
ities, failed to see that there was a probiem 
until Messrs. Foster and Catchings under- 
took their methodical detailed analysis. 
Since money is merely a medium of ex- 
change, and consumable goods the aim of 
all economic activity, it followed as a mat- 
ter of course that the production of goods 
made them available for consumption. 

So economists reasoned, and their rea- 
soning seemed logical. But it was wrong. 
They dealt in generalities, and by so doing 
they missed the significance of the course 
of money. They proved that production 
provided for its own consumption, whereas 
every one knows that in times of greatest 
want our chief plaint is overproduction 
and our storehouses groaning with surplus 
goods. Generalities have their place, but 
it seems as though their place were not here. 

One may naturally inquire of what value 
these articles can be, if, in order to avoid 
excessive complexity, they must deal in 
false generalities. I have an idea that the 
authors published these exaggerated theses 
in hopes of giving our complaisantly 
slothful minds a bump that would jolt 
them from their well-worn grooves. In 
this busy world there is so much to draw 
our attention that it requires something 
startling to win the notice this theory 
deserves. Moreover, by showing the appli- 
cation of the theory to many of our prac- 
tical problems, the authors at once throw 
the theory into proper perspective, show 
its enormous importance, and check theo- 
retical conclusions against actual con- 
ditions. If it is so much harder to sell than 
to manufacture goods, if nations are trying 
to force their surplus wares on others, if 
prices must drop to unprofitable levels to 
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allow consumers to purchase the goods 
that they have made and cannot buy, if 
we have prospered only at times when we 
have been building huge productive equip- 
ment, then it is obvious that somehow con- 
sumers normally are not getting enough 
money, and it behooves us to follow the 
authors further to see if they can show 
where the trouble lies. If these articles will 
serve to pique the reader’s curiosity as well 
as show him the importance and to a cer- 
tain extent the plausibility of the theory, I 
believe they will have done their work. The 
reader then need only turn to the authors’ 
book on “Profits” to find an extensive 
treatment of the subject. 

Before discussing the significance of this 
theory, I should like to set forth the proc- 
ess of reasoning by which the authors ar- 
rive at their conclusions. I shall touch only 
what seem to be the essential points of 
their argument, and the reader must ever 
bear in mind that whatever gaps he may 
find in the logic presented have been care- 
fully filled by the authors in “Profits.” 

Economists have long recognized the 
equality of selling price and production 
cost. The selling price must pay for mater- 
ials, labor, and overhead, and yield a fair 
profit. Though otherwise considered in 
popular parlance, profit is a very essential 
element of cost. No one would brave the 
many perils of a business enterprise with- 
out the hope of profit, any more than he 
would work without the expectation of 
wages. Profit, moreover, averaged over a 
period of time, tends to be about what is 
required to stimulate the volume of pro- 
duction that consumers will buy at the 
price. Increase that profit and more con- 
cerns enter the field; decrease it, and those 
formerly just able to eke out a bare profit 
are forced from the race. Profit is not an 
element of cost as definite as others—it can 
be slashed at will to tide temporary exigen- 
cies—but for business to maintain a 
healthy, full-scale production it is essential 
that there be no encroaching upon profits. 
In general, then, goods are sold for the cost 
of making and selling them and returning 
a fair profit to the average producer over a 
period of years. This, in its essence, is the 
author’s first assumption. 
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All costs are paid to consumers. To 
what, other than men and women, may 
business pay money? Certainly not to ma- 
terials, though material cost may be a 
large item on the income statement. Ma- 
terials never receive any money; it is rather 
the people who search them out in their 
native state, bring them forth, bear them 
to the purchaser, and fashion them to his 
need. The mysterious goblin “overhead” 
that hovers near, ever ready to snatch 
up any cent of profit that wanders off un- 
guarded, this vague ogre becomes, in the 
ultimate analysis, only human beings 
faithfully giving some part of a day’s work 
for a more or less adequate return. The 
watchman guarding the factory grounds, 
the miner tunneling the deep recesses of 
the earth in search of fuel, the bondholder 
lending his accumulated wealth, the in- 
surance broker spreading the risk of de- 
struction by the impartial flames among 
fellow-producers, even the city fireman 
drawing his share of the tax assessment in 
return for his willingness to help protect 
the plant from such demolition, all these 
and a multitude more are those who ulti- 
mately receive the overhead expenses. 

The cost of production, then, if we look 
long enough, and far enough, and dili- 
gently enough, appears to consist of two 
essential elements: the profit of all the 
concerns and individuals who unite their 
resources to make the product possible, and 
the compensation of the infinite army of 
workmen, executives, and salesmen who 
fashion the goods to consumer’s require- 
ments, bear them to his hands, nay, even 
go to infinite pains to persuade him that 
he has a very real need for them. The costs 
of production, then, are paid to individuals 
in the shape of wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, and profits; and these individuals, 
since they must consume in order to live, 
are, of necessity, consumers. In other 
words, the cost of production is eventually 
paid to consumers. This is the authors’ 
second assumption. 

If one will admit the truth of these two 
assumptions—that the selling price equals 
the cost of production and that the cost 
of production is paid to consumers—the 
next step is obvious. Many have recognized 
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the essential truth of these two proposi- 
tions, but if any have put the two together 
and drawn the obvious conclusion, the 
failed to give adequate publicity to their 
discovery. Had the proposition been hid- 
den in the depths of the sea, written on 
the stars, or intertwined in the infinitesi- 
mal structure of the atoms, man would 
have found it out, for his delving into the 
unknown knows no bounds of space or 
magnitude. But because it was so obvious, 
he passed it by for deeper complexities. 
Man, trained by necessity to spend, at 
most, no more than he receives, considers 
society as facing the same problem on a 
larger scale. Society’s expenses must be 
limited by its earnings. He gives no 
thought to the equally important corollary 
that society’s earnings are limited by its 
expenses. For if one admits the selling 
price equal to the cost of production, and 
the cost of production in turn passed on to 
consumers, it requires little arithmetic to 
see that the price of goods sold is paid to 
consumers. Consumers thus receive from 
business what they pay to business, and 
their receipts must be limited by the money 
that they spend. This is the conclusion to 
which the authors jump with one graceful 
bound. Unless the reader will concede 
some grain of substance to this logic, he 
need bother no further with the theory, 
for this is the rock on which are founded 
all of the authors’ subsequent conclusions. 
If consumers receive for their labors just 
enough to buy what they have made, any 
portion of their income which they save 
instead of spending must in some way be 
spent by other people if the total output is 
to be purchased. This conclusion is diffi- 
cult to escape. Give society a million dol- 
lars for producing a million dollars’ worth 
of goods, let them save 1 per cent. of their 
income, and they will have but $990,000 
with which to purchase their million dollar 
output, unless by some means they acquire 
an extra $10,000. Savings invested in bet- 
ter facilities for production, do not leave 
consumers with funds inadequate to pur- 
chase the product they have made. When 
a new factory is reared, the invested sav- 
ings which have made it possible are paid 
to the consumers who have contributed to 
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its erection. What some people have saved 
from their income becomes income for 
others in return for the production of facili- 
ties that will never be offered for consumer 
purchase. It makes no difference whether 
the savings are the enormous undistributed 
profits of big business, which the share- 
holders must save whether they will or 
no, or the petty savings of the modest 
wage earner; what is saved from consumer 
income on the one hand, is spent by other 
consumers on the other, so that the con- 
suming public disburses on the market 
place funds enough to buy the year’s pro- 
duction of goods at profitable prices. 

In fact, investment in the machinery of 
production and distribution, whether done 
directly or through the medium of banks, 
insurance houses, or government bonds, 
forms the principal satisfactory method of 
saving. People may, it is true, wisely invest 
in the ownership of their homes, but the 
extent of such investment is rigidly limited 
by the increase in population. To absorb 
the vast sums of accumulated savings re- 
quires a far larger field for investment, and 
this is presented in great measure by the 
need for greater productive equipment. 
When one invests in equipment, he owns 
enduring wealth that is not for sale but 
that itself produces more wealth. 

In speaking of productive equipment, I 
use the term in its broadest meaning. A 
new industry may spend enormous sums 
perfecting its product, building an effec- 
tive organization, advertising itself into 
the hearts of the public, and fabricating 
initial stocks of its wares; yet all of these 
expenses serve to create what seem to be 
part of the essential machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. Schools and colleges 
throughout the land are spending vast 
sums in educating our future citizenry, 
expensive researches are being conducted 
by these institutions, and great govern- 
ment projects are going forward to pro- 
mote the general welfare. All of these proj- 
ects, in so far as they achieve their desired 
ends, will provide the means of fulfilling 
the wants of future generations and there- 
fore constitute productive equipment. 

Despite its benefits, however, thrift is a 
constant menace to mankind. Like other 
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forces humbly serving us while well con- 
trolled, it may, unleashed, wreak fearful 
havoc to the body politic. If savings do 
not flow again into the market place, but 
rather stagnate in bank reserves, con- 
sumers will not have the wherewithal to 
buy the product of their toil. From their 
income, only sufficient to buy their output, 
some part is drained, leaving an inade- 
quate balance. 

What is the result? Simply that sales 
begin to lag slightly. To prevent surplus 
stocks accumulating, the wheels of in- 
dustry slow down. As wages thus are cut, 
and their recipients forthwith spend still 
less, this move fails of its objective, though 
naively we attribute its failure to every 
other cause imaginable. At length, after 
successive reductions of income, purchases, 
and output, the spell is broken by a slash 
in prices deep enough to sell the goods 
below true production cost; but only after 
willing workers and available machinery 
have long suffered enforced idleness. Peo- 
ple must spend enough to buy what they 
have made, and this they can do only when 
their savings are spent by others who have 
earned them in the production of capital 
goods. For society to buy its full potential 
output at prices that will keep the vast 
productive machinery working to capacity, 
savings must be reinjected into the arteries 
of business. 

I may seem to have implied that society 
would be content to plod along at the same 
gait, each year producing no more than 
the previous year. Clearly, nothing could 
be further from the truth. A successively 
increasing volume of production would be 
necessary merely to hold the same stand- 
ard of living for our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation, and who of us doesnot demand and 
expect an increasingly higher level of 
consumption? There would be, moreover, 
scant incentive for capital investments 
were productive levels to hold stationary, 
and we should lack a satisfactory outlet 
for our savings. If it is to be busy, thrifty, 
and contented, our materialistic society 
must continuously increase its production 
and its consumption. 

How may society increase its produc- 
tion and consumption? Though all savings 
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be so invested that consumers may spend 
them, even though people may thus buy 
all that they have made, a rise to higher 
levels still remains a problem. To be able 
to make more, people must buy more; to 
buy more, they must earn more; to earn 
more, they must make more. Increased 
sales must finance increased production, 
and increased production provide the 
funds for greater purchases. Society must 
lift itself by its bootstraps. To some extent 
it may advance by using its new equip- 
ment to produce more for the same money, 
to a certain extent by accelerating the 
turnover of existing funds; but not ade- 
quately by either of these means. Turn- 
over of money can increase but slowly, 
and there are definite limits beyond which 
it cannot go. The use of equipment in 
cutting costs necessitates a sagging-price 
trend, which is far from stimulating to 
business, and investors would have in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining a fair return 
on their investments. If forced to rely on 
these two means of progress, society’s ad- 
vance would be painfully slow and faltering. 

Fortunately, there is a better means pro- 
vided by the expansion of money. Con- 
sumers with more money may buy more, 
and business in increasing output will give 
more money to consumers for still greater 
purchases. So, by the injection of more 
money into the arteries of commerce, 
business is rejuvenated and stirred to ever- 
widening fields of activity. 

Whence springs this rejuvenating mone- 
tary expansion? While the circulation of 
newly coined gold would have such results, 
it is credit backed by gold that first appears 
in answer to the call for funds. Industries 
and individuals, in need of funds, borrow 
them from banks. In so far as these loans 
merely offset funds deposited in banks 
there is no expansion of the funds in cir- 
culation. It is when the banks, through 
the creation of sufficient credit, loan more 
than is entrusted to their care that the 
supply of money in circulation is virtually 
increased. This they can do only when 
business, seeing a fair chance of profit 
through its use, demands money in suffi- 
cient volume. 

The truly critical problem, then, is how 
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so to guide our affairs that sound demands 
for credit will be adequate to expand the 
streams of money enough to stimulate 
business to ever-broadening activity. ‘The 
greatest demand for credit is in the fi- 
nancing of industrial equipment. If there 
is sufficient need of new equipment to cause 
slightly more money than savers have 
withdrawn to be poured back into circula- 
tion, we shall prosper. A certain amount 
of this equipment serves to cheapen exist- 
ing operations, but a generous proportion 
handles new production. If we are to 
prosper we must demand new products 
fast enough to require an adequate capital 
expansion. 

That consumers’ wants know no limit 
but the heavens above is evident, but 
only such things as they will buy with a 
very slight additional income need concern 
us here. People, as a rule, aspire to copy 
those just above them in the scale of in- 
come. Given more money and free rein, 
they will do so. Increased demand thus 
will tend to fall upon staple goods already 
made for other classes. For many of these 
staple goods there already exist excessive 
manufacturing facilities, and so the in- 
creased demand does not require a pro- 
portionate increase in capital equipment. 

The introduction of new lines of goods 
is thus, to a cértain extent, barred by a 
strong wall of habitual desire for old lines, 
which must be battered down by high 
pressure salesmanship backed by long 
range advertising. New products must so 
fight to gain a market that they cannot 
readily achieve either the volume or stand- 
ardization required for extensive ma- 
chine production. Thus it seems that 
normally there is no instinctive human de- 
mand that would necessitate or reimburse 
the expenditure of great sums for capital 
equipment. 

Occasionally some new product touching 
a responsive note in human breasts appears 
as the exception to this rule. Such are the 
radio and the motor car. Once past the 
experimental stage, the automobile be- 
came the ambition of all classes. Those 
who could afford it, bought it; many who 
could not, did likewise; and not a few 
without adequate funds mortgaged their 
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future incomes to secure the blessings of 
this modern Pegasus. Demand for such 
articles develops so rapidly that new equip- 
ment in great quantities must be built to 
produce them and the contributory ma- 
terials used in their manufacture. To 
produce this equipment requires enormous 
credit, and heavy installment purchases 
require more. Thus, both through its need 
of equipment and through its effective 
neutralization of part of our national thrift 
through consumer borrowing, such articles 
increase the ratio of credit to savings, and 
so stimulate general prosperity. In their 
article on the automobile industry, the 
authors have described how this return of 
extra funds to the consuming public has 
brought on one of the greatest periods of 
prosperity that we have ever enjoyed. 

Whether credit springs from the borrow- 
ing of producer or consumer makes little 
difference in our immediate prosperity. 
The building of equipment gives to work- 
ers money for greater purchases; install- 
ment sales allow them credit for the same 
purpose. Though this encroachment on our 
diligently built up doctrine of thrift by 
installment selling may prove to be a 
specter that will later haunt us, its im- 
mediate effect upon society is to increase 
its productive powers. 

As long as we are building sufficient new 
equipment to return to circulation funds 
equivalent to the savings withdrawn, we 
may use to capacity the equipment that 
we have. But once consumers fail consist- 
ently to buy sufficient of the product of 
new industries to assure investors a reason- 
able chance of profit on their investments, 
savings, failing to return to circulation 
through this channel, will virtually be bled 
from the industrial circuit. With the con- 
sequent shrinkage of consumer income will 
come a slump in general business. Only 
when we are building sufficient new equip- 
ment may we use effectively that which 
we already have. 

Doubtless we can blunder on as we have 
done in years gone by, but how much 
better would it be if we could consciously 
so plan our activities that savings could 
not drain the arteries of industry of its 
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life blood. Primarily, we need accurate 
statistical information of just what we 
are doing. Though we have made great 
strides in this direction of recent years, 
our information still is woefully inadequate. 
Once we have the facts we shall know how 
adequately the demand for new equipment 
is offsetting the effect of thrift. 

Beyond this point our needs are not so 
clear. We cannot force consumers to buy 
what may be for society’s eventual welfare. 
Though in theory we can do so indirectly 
through judicious guidance of the public 
funds into investments of public benefit 
it would be next to impossible so to do in 
our present unwieldy democracies. The 
problem must be solved as are most prob- 
lems, by scientific study and experiment. 
Here lies a field to challenge our greatest 
intellect, with a happier, healthier popu- 
lace the reward. 

Were this perplexing question of the 
flow of money satisfactorily solved, what 
a different society we should have! No 
longer would the fear of “overproduction” 
cloud the lives of an under-nourished, 
under-clothed, and poorly housed popula- 
tion. Save in those unavoidable cases 
where manufacturers provided goods for 
which consumers had neither need nor 
desire the producing power of society alone 
would limit its enjoyment of material 
wealth. We should not fear to see the 
wheels of industry turning with unwonted 
speed because of danger of relapse, but 
rather should rejoice that we should have 
more goods. No more would nations vie 
with one another in exporting of their 
wares, feeling it more blessed to give than 
to receive, but rather would they struggle 
to have a “favorable” balance of this 
real wealth flow into the country. 

Concerning the division of the spoils 
among the several classes there would still 
be petty wrangling, but never should we 
see society so deliberately opposing its own 
welfare as to stop production when most in 
need of goods. The unguided flow of money 
is all that prevents the realization of this 
Utopia. Sooner or later we shall solve the 
problem, and in consequence reap from 
the world of business even as we shall sow. 
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THE YEAR 1927 has been kind to the 
Wor p’s Work. Thousands of new readers 
have taken up the magazine during the 
last twelve months, and the amount of 
readers’ correspondence indicates that 
both new and old subscribers have a lively 
interest in each issue of the magazine. 
Many who came to read the extraordinary 
narrative of Colonel LAWRENCE, the un- 
crowned king of Arabia, remained to read 
LoweEtt Tuomas’s thrilling narration of 
the adventures of the Sea Devil as they 
were told to him by Count Felix von 
Luckner. Apart from those chapters of 
vivid history, great interest was displayed 
in our more serious articles. The group of 
articles upon taxation in our March issue 
and the articles in our April or Next-War 
number are still being quoted. The diet 
articles by FLoyp W. Parsons in our 
May and June numbers continue to bring 
in letters, and the two articles by Monta- 
VILLE FLOWERS on his observations of 
young America in the high schools dis- 
closed a wide interest in the subject. 
Doubtless our readers, like ourselves, 
are more interested in the future issues of 
the magazine, and, standing upon the 
threshold of 1928, we are able to promise a 
Wor p’s Work of greater interest, greater 
variety, greater informativeness, and 
greater usefulness. Perhaps it may not be 
amiss to mention some of the features pro- 
posed for the early months of next year. 


First, we shall have another thrilling 
story of historical adventure. LoweLL 
THOMAS, who was with Lawrence in 
Arabia and also wrote the story of the 
Sea Devil, which is concluded in this is- 
sue, is writing this new narrative. We an- 
ticipate that it will surpass the Sea Devil 
in interest, and we hope to have it ready 
for the February issue. 


All of us have been wondering which 
way America was headed in this swiitly 
moving world and what would happen to 
her in the next fifty years. FREDERICK 
PALMER has been talking to the leaders in 
all fields and in an early issue, probably in 
January, will begin a series of articles 
under the general title: ‘““Which Way, 
America?” 


The newspapers have been full of cases 
of lagging or delinquent justice, and law- 
yers and bar associations have been talking 
of the knotty red tape and confusion in 
our court system. Clearly, our system of 
justice in both civil and criminal branches 
is under fire. What are the facts? GREGoRY 
Mason has been interviewing leaders and 
making his own studies and in an early 
issue will begin a series of articles telling 
of existing conditions and proposed cures. 


This new year is a Presidential year and, 
of course, the WorLD’s Work will tell of 
every phase of the pre-convention cam- 
paigns in both parties. 


Well-written and thoughtful articles on 
other subjects of importance in the public 
mind will round out the program of the 
magazine for the next six months. It is 
the function of the WorLpD’s Work not 
only to report the facts and trends, but to 
interpret them; not only to chronicle 
opinions, but to express them. The fields 
we shall cover in these single articles and 
in the March of Events are not only in 
this but in foreign countries, for this is the 
Wor p’s Work. 


One hundred and eighty essays were 
received in the Foster and Catchings prize 
contest, and they were of such high order 
that the task of judging them was ex- 
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tremely arduous. Some of the manuscripts 
came from foreign countries. One was sub- 
mitted by a member of the Canadian 
Parliament. Another came from a lawyer 
known to every barrister practicing be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
College professors and economists, farmers 
and merchants, writers and brokers—all 
these competed with an ardor that 
indicated that they were more interested 
in the subject than in the prize. The 
Wortp’s Work had never heard of the 
winner, Charles T. Jackson, of 37 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
wrote to him for a brief biography of him- 
self, and here is part of what he said: 


I am afraid my biography is not one to 
furnish much of a thrill to the reading pub- 
lic... . I was born in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
in 1898. I was graduated from Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Massachusetts, in 1916 and from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1923, having studied Electrical Engineering 
and Engineering Administration. I also spent 
a couple of years at Harvard. I served for a 
couple of years in the Naval Reserve during 
the war, worked at the West Lynn works of 
the General Electric Company for two years 
as industrial engineer, have spent some time 
in peddling various articles from door to door, 
and am now cost accountant for the George 
Frost Company, manufacturers of Boston 
Garters. 


And he is a modest man. He has no photo- 
graphs of himself. 


In our September issue appeared the 
first of a series of articles on ‘The Story 
of James Stillman and the World’s Biggest 
Bank,” by ANNA ROBESON Burr, and in 
an editorial note accompanying this in- 
stallment the statement was made that 
James Stillman “made the National City 
Bank the largest institution of its kind in 
the world.”’ Two interesting questions are 
raised by Alfred J. Dean of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, from whose letter we quote: 


Is it not a fact that when this text was 
written there were in London at least three 
banks each with a larger total deposit than 
the total amount of the deposits of the 
National City Bank at that time? 

Then at the close of this editorial note 


appear these words: “James Stillman, 1850- 
1918.” Taking this and the subtitle, ‘The 
Story of James Stillman and the World’s 
Biggest Bank,” together, a reader might 
assume that this work of making the ‘“‘ World’s 
Biggest Bank”’’ was completed during the life- 
time of James Stillman; but is it not a fact 
that in 1918 there were considerably more 
than three banks in London each one having 
a larger deposit than the total deposit of the 
National City Bank at that time? 


Mr. Dean is correct in both his as- 
sertions regarding total deposits, as is 
shown below in a report written by one of 
our contributors on finance: 


In the first place, it is a fact that there 
were more than three banks in London with 
larger deposits than the total deposits of the 
National City Bank in 1918. As a matter of 
fact, on December 31, 1918, there were five 
banks in London with deposits greater than 
those of the National City Bank. The com- 
parative figures are given in the table below: 


National City Bank 
London Joint a" & Midland 
(ee . + £334,898,000 
Lloyds Bank . a ste te 266,808,000 
Barclay’s Bank . 239,382,000 
London County Westminster 
Parr’s Bank . 
National Provincial & Union 
Bank 200,864,000 956,916,000 
(Converted into dollars at average rate of $4.764) 


$ 705,018,000 


1,595,454,000 
1,271,073,000 
1,140,416,000 


263,130,000  1,253,551,000 


At the end of 1917 there were only two banks 
in London with deposits in excess of those of 
the National City Bank, but the number was 
brought up to five in 1918, during which year 
the following amalgamations were made: The 
London County & Westminster with Parr’s 
Bank; the National Provincial Bank with 
the Union of London & Smith’s Bank; and 
Barclay’s Bank with the London Provincial 
& Southwestern Bank. 

At the present time there are five London 
banks which outrank the National City Bank 
in point of deposits. These are as follows 
(average deposits for July, 1927): 
$1,103,000,000 

1,774,503,000 
1,674,490,000 
1,491,456,000 


1,300,655,000 
1,253,076,000 


National City Bank . 
Midland Bank. . 
Lloyds Bank 
Barclay’s Bank 
Westminster Bank ‘ 
National Provincial Bank . 258,100,000 
(Converted into dollars at average rate of $4. 855) 


£365,500,000 
344,900,000 
307,200,000 
267,900,000 


With respect to capital and surplus, the 
National City Bank is the largest bank in the 
world. 


In the following letter a reader in Balti- 
more, Maryland, takes exception to our 
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comments on one of the outstanding con- 
tenders for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: In your October editorial on ‘The 
Democratic Possibilities’ you say of Governor 
Ritchie: ‘He is of the best of the Presidential 
timber.” I take issue with you in this. 

In my opinion Governor Ritchie did more 
than any other one man to help defeat John 
W. Davis, who was misled as to Governor 
Ritchie’s strength here in Maryland on 
national issues. Mr. Davis accepted Governor 
Ritchie’s lead in being drawn into the religious 
issue, which proved disastrous at the con- 
vention, and he did here in Baltimore what 
the convention voted against in New York. 
In introducing Mr. Davis, he “named the 
Klan,” and Mr. Davis followed amid the 
plaudits and amusement of the seven or eight 
thousand in the audience; many of whom im- 
mediately went home, leaving Mr. Davis to 
address a retiring audience that in a few 
minutes was reduced to a half or less. 

The K. K. K. probably had nothing to do 
with the defeat of Davis, but the undue 
attention given it by seemingly big men and 
the effort to make political capital over an 
issue based on prejudice and bigotry was too 
much for the people of Maryland and else- 
where. 

H. B. FRENcuH. 


“Third Term Bogeys” was the subject 
of an editorial in our August issue, in which 
it was stated that “Governor Smith of 
New York is now serving his fourth two- 
year term.” Two months later, in an 
editorial on ‘The Democratic Possibili- 
ties,” Smith is referred to as “serving a 
third term as Governor.” The error, in 
the latter case, was called to our attention 
by a lawyer in New York City. 


To the Editor, WortLD’s Work. 

Sir: In your October editorial on “The 
Democratic Possibilities’? you state that 
Governor Smith is serving his third term. It is 
not a very grievous error, but should be 
corrected in your next issue, inasmuch as 
Governor Smith is serving his fourth term. 
He defeated Governor Whitman, Governor 
Miller (once), Roosevelt, and Mills. 

FRANK J. RYAN. 


In reporting young America’s laugh at 
the farmer, in his articles in the July and 
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August issues, Mr. FLoweErs has described 
the wrong phenomenon, a reader in 
Pleasantville, New York, maintains: he 
should have directed his attention, not to 
the revolt of youth (which is ever with 
us), but to the revolution in farming. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Mr. Flowers did not make a new dis- 
covery when he found that high school pupils 
laugh at the idea of farming as a career. They 
did that thirty years ago in the Iowa commun- 
ity in which I grew up, and doubtless what 
was true in that section prevailed in many 
others. 

Neither does Mr. Flowers prove his point 
by citing one or two instances where Smith- 
Hughes schools have presumably failed, or 
many instances in city high schools, where 
farm contacts are very slight. Unless you show 
what has been accomplished through the 
medium of 4-H clubs, Smith-Hughes schools, 
and agricultural colleges in the country as a 
whole, you do not get an accurate picture. 
If you do this, there is a different story to tell. 

There is an economic revolution going on 
in our farming which means far more to the 
country than any so-called revolt of youth, be- 
cause youth has revolted since the world 
began, and farming revolutes only once or 
twice in a millenium. It is doing so now. 

GEORGE M. ROMMEL. 


An interesting comment on Count von 
Luckner’s treatment of his prisoners is 
made in the following letter, from a reader 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work: 

Sir: While at Horta, Fayal, Azores, eleven 
years ago, I met an English captain of a sailing 
craft whose vessel had been destroyed by Von 
Luckner and his crew and himself captured 
and taken aboard the German’s vessel. Count 
von Luckner told him he regretted that he had 
not taken him a month earlier, so he could 
have sent him and his crew to the United 
States with the other prisoners. 

The amazing part of the British captain’s 
story was that he had nothing to complain of 
with the exception of the action of a petty 
officer, and he was told that that should not 
be repeated—in short, he was treated with 
utmost courtesy by the German and even 
given time in leaving his ship to pack his books 
and other possessions. Later the men were 
landed in the West Indies. 

Mrs. C. L. McMurray. 
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There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a 
little effort he could bring large success 
within his grasp. 
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AT THE FOOT of the second page of the Novem- 
ber article in this series on investment appeared a 
chart showing, in a fashion most striking, the 
fluctuations in prices (or purchasing power of 
money) from 1800 to the present time, with a 
strong pictorial inference of what is likely to hap- 
pen in the next twenty-five years if financial his- 
tory repeats itself and if we do not take measures 
to stabilize currency as we have stablized credit, 
foreign exchange, and other phenomena already 
described. At the foot of the second page of the 
December study is a similar chart, but representing 
a magnification of that part of the previous chart 
running from January, 1920, to date. If these two 
charts are consulted in connection with the follow- 
ing paragraphs one may get a vivid realization 
of the havoc wrought in conventional investment 
by fluctuations in currency values. 

Turning to the earlier chart, the rise in prices 
from the beginning of the last century to the Battle 
of Waterloo amounted to 68 per cent. The fall in 
prices from Waterloo (1815) to the discovery of 
gold in California in 1849 was 61 per cent. The 
rise from ’49 to the end of the Civil War in 1865— 
only sixteen years—was 118 per cent. The fall 
from the Civil War to 1896, which approximates 
the date of the common utilization of the cyanide 
process for the extraction of gold from ore and also 
the date of the development of the Rand mines, 
was 65 per cent. The rise from 1896 to 1920 was 
239 per cent. The net fall during the reconstruction 
period, from 1920 to 1927, was 39 per cent. 

The financial, political, and social evolutions, 
revolutions, and disasters implicit in this tale of 
percentages may not strike many as poignantly 
as they should, for all of us who are deficient in 
mathematical sense are callous to distance and 
time. We all are touched to the quick by relatively 
minor matters, such as floods in Vermont and 
Mississippi, but few of us even visualize with 
anything like equal facility the slaughters in 
Armenia or the social devastation of Russia. 
The motor collision on the next street means more 
to us than does any of them. Let us therefore vivify 


these percentages by saying that forces over which 
we then had no control but now have real control 
(if only we will use it) enabled the debtor of 1865 to 
repudiate more than half of his 16-year obligations 
and a debtor of 1918 to repudiate by far the larger 
part of his 20-year obligations. 

But since we are concerned with investments, 
let us change the phrase and say that during those 
respective periods of time, and to the extent of 
those respective percentages, investors, in America 
at least, were to a degree despoiled of their wealth. 
To be sure, in other intervals during the past 
century and a quarter investors and the creditor- 
like class wrung unearned wealth on a similar scale 
from the debtor-like class, but that was merely 
their good fortune and not generally anticipated— 
could not have been generally anticipated. For the 
most part it did not involve even speculation. For 
the masses as well as for the institutions it was 
merely blind chance; and we all know that un- 
devised and unpremeditated gains do not bring to 
the individual or to society the benefits that accrue 
with the burden and sweat of real earnings. Mone- 
tary instability in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries made, as it always must make, a lottery 
of investments. 

Turning now to the graph of prices since 1920, 
while it is not possible on the scale of drawing 
submitted to follow with precision the actual facts 
as to fluctuation, yet it ean be seen that even with 
the relative stability of the last five years much is 
left to be desired from the point of view of pure 
investment—investment that takes the form of 
loans. 

The standard rate of interest for money loaned 
with reasonable safety is 6 per cent. per annum. 
Nevertheless, in two periods immediately suc- 
ceeding each other, of about two months each, 
during this period of relative stability, we had the 
following situation: firs/, a period in which the 
purchasing power of the money loaned or invested 
—the value of the principal sum, in other words— 
increased nearly enough in two months to ofiset 
such interest charge for twelve months; second, a 
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period in which the true value of the amount of 
money loaned decreased in two months nearly 
enough to double the interest charge for twelve 
months. We put this latter case another way. You 
dispose of certain goods or advantages or you 
forego certain desirable expenditures to accumulate 
funds to rent out. In two months the funds that 
you have lent are returned to you with an addition 
of 1 per cent. paid as interest. But the true value 
of these funds, plus interest, is then less than when 
you lent them. For the time being, then, you are a 
net loser for your self-denial in becoming an in- 
vestor. 

But under the degree of stabilization we have 
already attained in this country by virtue of the 
existence of the Federal Reserve System of central 
banking, the losses of one short period are being 
offset in large measure by the gains of a subsequent 
short period, and conversely. However, it is still 
possible to find a net fall in the price level from 
April, 1925—157.1—to June, 1927—138.9—a 
period of two years and two months, when the price 
trend changed only 11.6 per cent., or nearly twice 
the normal amount of nominal interest earned in 
the period. 

It is highly significant, and highly gratifying 
to the future of American investment, that the 
subsequent reversal upward of the commodity price 
trend, which has continued to the present time 
and the beginning of which is observable on the 
graph referred to, is being watched and studied in 
the laboratories of countless colleges, business 
schools, and business services, and public interest 
in the phenomenon is already sufficient to warrant 
the publication of numerous interpretations of it. 
Does it mean another long swing upward of the 
price level, or is it a temporary interruption of a 
long swing downward? 

It would be invidious to discuss in these pages 
and to enlarge upon this principal handicap to safe 
investment—the fluctuating price level—if the 
result were to be merely an unsettlement of men’s 
minds; but, fortunately, the ways out are being 
adapted and devised, and these ways constitute the 
modern movements in investment. 

The first movement is unfortunate but inevi- 
table. In the nature of the case it is also reactionary. 
It is the movement toward common stocks as chan- 
nels of investment. It has something of the nature 
of the breakdown of social conventions and ethical 
morale after a war or other national calamity. 
If true investments are loans, then any tendency 
on the part of the capital of the masses away from 
mortgages, savings banks, bonds, and the like, 
spells a day of reckoning. 


Stocks, however, suggested an alluring way out 
of the situation created by the condition of rising 
prices that this country experienced from 1806 to 
1920. The stockholder is a part-proprietor and sits 
at the opposite end of the commodity price see-saw 
from the bond owner, who is a creditor. What can 
be more obvious than that the proprietor, who js q 
borrower, gains during the upward trend of prices 
when the investor, the lender, loses? So the great 
investing public, like the giant in the fable, after a 
sleep of decades, is now aroused by the constant 
prodding of interest payments and principal pay- 
ments made in debased funds, and slowly but 
surely determines to do something about it. 

The occasion usually produces the man. Three 
years ago Edgar Lawrence Smith published his now 
famous book ‘Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments.” It was the result of a study he had 
undertaken to substantiate a preconceived theory 
of his, that “ While a diversity of common stocks 
has, without doubt, proved a more profitable in- 
vestment than high grade bonds in the period from 
1897 to 1923, during which dollars were depreciat- 
ing, yet with the upturn in the dollar, bonds may 
be relied upon to show better results than com- 
mon stocks, as they did in the period from the 
close of the Civil War to 1896, during which the 
dollar was constantly increasing in purchasing 
power.” 

Mr. Smith was forced to fall back on securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange for his 
observations, because no other market in America 
had the necessary records, but for the period re- 
ferred to it was the Stock Exchange of insular 
America, and not, even to the limited extent itis 
now, a cross-section of American business life. 
But he states that his studies failed “because, 
quite unexpectedly, they demonstrated that the 
premise upon which the preconceived theory 
rested, namely, that high grade bonds had proved 
to be better investments during the period of ap- 
preciating dollars, could not be clearly sustained 
by any evidence available.” 

Not satisfied with hegative results, he pursued 
his studies further and arrived at positive conclu- 
sions that in the main have not been controverted, 
to the best of our knowledge. As eminent an 
economist as J. M. Keynes has reviewed the book 
with judicial approbation, although he question 
the degree of the applicability of Mr. Smith’s con- 
clusions to investments in British shares. 

The present vogue of Mr. Smith’s investment 
philosophy is sufficiently great to warrant us i! 
presenting and analyzing his thesis as the next step 
in this series. 
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F you have a good house- 

heating rate for gas fuel in 
your community— and most 
cities have such rates—the 
cost of Bryant Gas Heating’s 
utterly carefree, 24-hours-a- 
day, reliable, thermometer- 
measured warmth is very 
moderate. 

Two or three or, perhaps, 
five dollars extra per week — depending 
upon the size of your home and your gas 
rate—is not much to pay for the finest heat- 
ing service that money can buy. 

If you include the cost of furnace tending 
and handling of ashes in coal heating costs; 
and the cost of gas pilot lights, electricity, 
and depreciation of the burner in oil heat- 
ing costs; you will find that you have to pay 
very little more for the glorious comfort and 
convenience of Bryant Gas Heating. 

Of course, if you live in a community 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. 
17661 St. Clair Avenue 


and 37 Principal Cities 


© B. H. & Mfg. Co, 


Bryant Gas Heating 
is so utterly carefree 
you can “‘let your pup 
be the furnace man”’. 
The entire heating 
system needs no more 
care than you give to 
a good 8-day clock. 


Your “Pup can be Furnace Man 


which is fortunate enough to 
be supplied with “natural” gas, 
the cost will probably be less 
than even the bare fuel cost 
of other fuels—if you use a 
good gas boiler or gas furnace 
such as the Bryant. 

Let us give you a depend- 
able estimate for your par- 
ticular home, covering the 
cost of the proper gas burning equipment, 
installation and your probable gas fuel bills. 


Tell your gas company you would like 
to “let your pup be 
the furnace man”, or 
call on your local 
Bryant office, if there 
is one listed in your 
telephone directory— 
or, we shall be glad 
to have you write to 
us at Cleveland. 


HEATING 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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